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Business Men 


We are asking over 3% of our more than 80,000 readers of The Kiwanis 
Magazine questions about their purchases and ownership of everything from 
Automobiles to Office Appliances. Out of a group of 25 replies picked at ran- 
dom regarding Office Appliances the following ownership was indicated: 


426 Desks 
239 Filing Cabinets 
155 Typewriters 
76 Adding Machines 
49 Scales (Retailers ) » 
35 Cash Registers 
31 Multigraphs 
26 Check Protectors 
23 Comptometers 
17 Addressographs 
15 Portable Typewriters 
9 Electric Water Coolers 


If 25 business men bought 155 typewriters in the past several years, how many 
typewriters were purchased by our more than 80,000 readers of The Kiwanis 
Magazine? How many of these machines will be replaced in 1934? The an- 
swer is... . a lot of them. 


1934 has begun with a more cheerful attitude toward the future—1934 may have 
some disappointment for a few, but certainly less than in the past 3 years. Busi- 
ness is looking up, and Kiwanians will more than do their part in the purchases of 
everything from automobiles to new office appliances and equipment. 





Kiwanians should read the advertising in their own publication. 
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be ready soon for interesied manufacturers who 


are seeking publications that reach the Ex- 520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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THIS BOOK. 


TELLS YOU 
WHAT YOU 
TOLD US 


Partial Synopsis of Contents 


“How Motorists Voted.” “New Measuring Sticks 
of Value.” “The Most Important Purchase of a 
Lifetime.” “How to Appraise Appearance—How to 
Appraise Comfort—How to Appraise Dependability 
—How to Appraise Ease of Control, Operating 
Economy, Safety, Smoothness.” ‘‘The Temperament 
ofa Car.” “This Question of Cylinders.” ‘‘Tremen- 
dous Trifles.” ‘Trade-In Value.” ‘The Motor 
Enthusiast.” “Behind the Scenes of Automotive 
Design.” ‘The Car in a Glass Case.” ‘‘The Blinking 
Machine.’ ‘From All Fields of Science.” ‘The 
House that Jack Built.” ‘*The Mathematician’s 
Paradise.” ‘‘Bacillus Auto Butylicum.” ‘‘Automobile 
Spricg Fever.” “Who Invented the Automobile?” 
“How to Plan for Your New Car.” “How to Get 
the Most out of a Demonstration.” “Family Ballot.” 
“Time-Saving Suggestions.” 
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CUSTOMER LINES & BDistrweEs 


NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT 
NOT A CATALOG * 


211,000 practical motorists advise 


you out of their own experience 


This 80-page book brings you the advice of 211,000 
motorists (owners of all makes of cars) who re- 
sponded to our 1933 consumer research surveys. In 
other words, it is a sequel to our recent questionnaire, 
“The Proving Ground of Public Opinion.” 


It gives simple explanations of new features and 
technical terms which you may have found confusing. 
It describes the new advancements in motoring com- 


fort, convenience, performance, economy, etc. 


It includes convenient ‘‘check sheets” for your per- 


sonal use in planning what you want in your next car. 


Briefly, it is designed to assist you in choosing, from 
among the many good cars on the market, the one 
particular make and model that will best suit your 


individual needs. 


*Of course, we naturally hope that it may help General 

Motors sell more automobiles—although the names of 
General Motors cars are not even mentioned, except 
back on Page 80. 


‘pipe +t cera, Send for FREE copy-—--—-—-—--~—- | 
| “ae 
| CUSTOMER RESEARCH STAFF | 
| GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT | 
| Please send me, without obligation, free copy of your new 80-page, non- | 
| advertising book ‘‘The Automobile Buyer’s Guide,”’ reflecting the views | 
| of 211,000 motorists responding to your consumer surveys and containing | 
| interesting data on advances in automotive design. | 
| l 
| Name ated | 
PLEASE PRINT 

| 

Address_ : hk decbsadsigiton | 
| | 
1 City . ee | 
| STATE | 
| I own a. sitet paadiihihthebeesiliente cinininctaanacteiis a | 
| MAKE OF CAR | 
Ihc linc santos hehe eal sells i snes agli imap J 
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He Knows the Answers Now! 


Dawggone! 


Here I been a member of Kiwanis fur 
nigh onto 14 years, and last week a feller 
up an’ ast me: “What’s the meanin’ of 
Keewannis? What's it all about?” and by 
grab, I stuttered like Roscoe Ates tryin’ 
to tell him about somethin’ that I oughtta 
know by heart. 

But the questions this curious cuss fired 
at me started me thinkin’. Why DOES an 
otherwise normal individual spend time 
an’ money away from his bizness in sich 
a way? Two hours a week for 14 years is 
1456 hours or 182 workin’ days, an’ my 
meals averagin’ 85c costs me $619. Then 
foot up the dues an’ fines wich comes to 
$450. If my time is worth a dollar an 
hour (an’ we won't argue about that) the 
gran’ total is $2,525 it has cost me, to say 
nothin’ about pressin’ up the ol’ tux a 
coupla times an’ buyin’ the wife that 
$11.98 gown. 

Well, sezzi to myself, it’s thisaway: 

I’m so constitooted that come noon I 
craves food. Course, it can be had cheaper, 
but I likes it well served, and when I 
can set an’ visit with Hal Miller an’ 
Perce Powell, an’ listen to Dan Hoferer 
romance on high flyin’ an’ dead stick land- 
in’s while I eat, it jest makes any ol’ 
kind o’ lunch taste a million times better. 
So maybe we better cancel the food item, 
fer the inner man must be looked after. 

The time spent at club luncheons ain’t 
entirely lost, either. Not all Kiwanians are 
dumb, so while I rest an’ digest an’ listen, 
Hank Dunn or Gap Powell or Ted Jones 
maybe let loose a stray thought that finds 
a roost under my thatch, an’ I mull it 
over till evenin’ time, then pound it out on 
the Corona an’ mail it to a magazine as 
original—an’ get a hundred bucks fer it, 
if I’m lucky. 

Then the dues an’ fines are not so hard 
to take if you look at ’em in the right 
way. Many a kid’s lot has been made 
easier by this club. Boy Scouts, crippled 
yeungsters, girl reserves, earthquake suf- 
ferers, widows, orfans, an’ hunderds of 
others have been helped without askin’ 
are they Protestant or Catholic. No re- 
grets for the money used thataway. 

Also it takes time an’ money to attend 
conventions. But gee whiz, it sure gives 
you a chance to make friends—that is, if 
you’re friendly. Got a dandy letter from 
Arnold Bowhay up Santa Maria way this 
week. Met ol’ Arnold an’ his luvly wife 
on the special train goin’ to Milwaukee. 
Polly an’ I rigged up a dummy an’ put 
in Phil McCaughan’s bunk. Phil liked the 
idee so much he come right home and got 
married. Makes you feel good to have 
friends in every town in the country. 

Lastly, as Aldis would say, is the so- 
ciability. Don’t do no harm to dance with 
another Kiwanian’s wife occasionally. And 
even a game o’ African dominoes has been 
known to promote good feelin’s, at least 
fer one of the players. 

There’s a lot more to it, too. Sumbuddy 
jist ast me now what it’s all about. I 


dare you! 
, Cuaries A. Moore, 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Long Beach, California. 





How Can I—a Business Man— 
Really Learn Law at Home? 


"putes are not alone in asking that. Practically 
every man has seen where knowing law 
would have helped his success. The structure 
of business is held together by legal relations— 
and the man who knows law has a distinct ad- 
vantage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—leases, insurance, inheritance ques- 
tions, domestic affairs, taxes and trust agree- 
ments are but a few—on each of which you 
may lose unless you know something of law. 

Again, legal training gives you what the 
business world prizes highly and rewards liber- 
ally—a keen, analytical mind, the ability to 
judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or intend to prepare for a bar 
examination, the same problem confronts you. 
How can you acquire that knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend years 
in a law office. But there is one road open to 
you—home study—a road that some of the 
greatest leaders have traveled—men like 
Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, John Marshall, Coo- 
lidge—who mastered this important subject in 
hours that otherwise would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it hold your 
interest, or will you find it drudgery ? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered. 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
answer your questions so far as LaSalle law 
training is concerned. Let’s get right down to 


facts. 
80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years— 
more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 
are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this experience in training so 
many, LaSalle naturally has perfected the ma- 
terial and methods of teaching law by home 
study. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained some man 
in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such importance 
in any study of law, the LaSalle Law Library 
was prepared by more than twenty law pro- 
fessors—leading teachers in our greatest resi- 
dent law schools—and three lawyers. Five of 
these professors—including the editor-in-chief 





These Books are 
FREE— 
ask for them 


—have been deans of their schools. One of 
the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
U. S. attorney-general, and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, yet 
complete and reliable. So they wrote directly, 
simply, interestingly. 


Problem Method Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 

ar who give full time. These men check your 
work, guide you, and instruct you at every step 
according to your individual needs. You study 
under a definite, clear-cut plan involving con- 
tinual use of the Problem Method. Thus you 
learn by actually handling legal problems, 
analyzing cases, and making legal decisions— 
not by merely memorizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle-trained men pass the bar examinations 
with honor. And if you are interested in Law 
for your business success—as most of our mem- 
bers are—we would like you to read a booklet 
called “Evidence.” In it hundreds of business 
men and lawyers tell you exactly what this 
training has meant to them in more money 
and advancement. There is no charge for this 
book. It is yours simply for the asking. Just 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your Questions 
—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the size of your ambition, and the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination and 
values, is no magic wand for the lazy or the 
fearful or the quitter—it offers success only to 
the alert adult who has the courage to face the 
facts and the will to carry on. No other should 
consider law training—or even write us for 
further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps—we will successfully teach you Law at 
home, and help, in every possible way, to turn 
your study into higher pay and advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 












LASALLE EXTENSION UNiveRsiTY — 
Dept. 2465-LR, Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your 
two booklets, “‘Law Training for 
Leadership” and ‘‘Evidence”’ to- 
gether with full information about your Law 


Training for business men— without obligation 
to me. 


Address...... a 


LaSalle Extension University 


1908-1933—A Quarter Century of Service to Over 800,000 Members 

















Shooting the rapids in 
Algonquin Park, On- 
tario. Below, left: Lake 
of Bays District, On 
tario, with Bigwin Inn 
in foreground. To the 
right: The Duck Pond, 
Centre Island in 
Toronto 
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TORONTO—CANADA—ANNUAL CONVENTION— 
SUMMERTIME—VACATION. GOING? 


These pictures show only a sample of what the Toronto 
Convention and a vacation in colorful, scenic and historic 
Canada will mean for you. Remember the dates, June 10-14. 








Ottawa, Ontario, from the Quebec side, showing the Dominion Parliament Buildings. 
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e Kiwanis Quest for Freedom 


By CLYDE HISSONG 


Dean of the College of Education, 
Bowling Green State College, Ohio 


Kiwanian Clyde Hissong writes this extremely inter- 
esting article from not only his experience in educa- 
tion but also in Kiwanis. He is President of his club 
at Bowling Green, Ohio, and Chairman of the Ohio 
District Committee on Kiwanis Education. In this 
thoughtfully prepared article, which warrants the care- 
ful reading of all members, he shows how the very 
objects of Kiwanis are the stepping stones upon which 
every individual and society itself must build if the 
desired freedom is to be reached. 


ay 


HE childish wish to grow up has behind it the child’s 
7, firm conviction that adulthood is a state very close 

to paradise in which each individual is permitted to 
do as he pleases. The farmer, worn by spring planting 
and fall harvesting, looks longingly at the hours of free- 
dom enjoyed by the banker. The banker, tossing sleep- 
less trying to consider the most profitable and safe 
avenues of investment, wishes he might be a teacher free 
from worry and strain. The weary teacher desires the 
quiet peace of farm life away from ceaseless contact with 
people and social problems. So, many individuals look 
to some other station in life or some other phase of their 
own lives as ideal because it seems to supply freedom. A 
leading motive role in the life of each individual is the 
desire for freedom; the type of freedom desired and its 
fulfillment varies, of course, with individuals, but the 
central wish is the same. 


Freedom and the Under-Privileged Child 

In what way is it possible to attain this freedom which 
seems so desirable? The new born babe has one nascent 
ability which enables him to attain, or to lose, freedom in 
increasing degree. He is “free’’ to grow not only physi- 
cally but intellectually and socially. Nothing, except 
death, is able to completely take away this potentiality 
for growth. A mal-formed body or an _ unresponsive 
nervous system may limit the scope of the child’s growth, 
but will not completely stop growth. From the moment 
of birth the conditions, events, and people which surround 
the child, set up walls beyond which he cannot go. In 
short the kind of body, or inheritance, of each individual, 
and his environment determine the direction of his growth. 
To aid in establishing a more favorable environment and 
to offset some unfortunate aspects of heredity is the 
essence of the under-privileged child program of Kiwanis. 
Much can be done by various programs of social control 
to set up for unfortunate children an environment that 
will enable them to grow more fully. These controls may 
be realized in providing more wholesome home environment, 
adequate educational facilities, more nourishing 
The list is practically endless. 


more 
food, or health centers. 


Freedom and Individual Pleasure 

No environment or inheritance, even the most unfortu- 
nate, can stop the process of growth however that process 
may be retarded, encumbered, or confined. To gain the 
most from living, the individual desires continued self- 
expression to its fullest degree. There are two clearly 
defined and antagonistic points of view, both of which 
accept self-expression as the starting point and end 
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of view is 


in life. The one point 
represented by those people who wish 
to have more freedom to do as they 
please. To this group of individuals 
freedom is synonymous with individual! 
pleasure. There is a dearth of free 
individuals, they say, because people 
have never had freedom. The answer 
is, of course, to remove restraint and 
let the individual go where he will and 
do as he chooses. The individual is 
free and happy if his activity is un- 
restrained. 

Unfortunately, carried to its ulti- 
mate degree of immediate satisfaction, 
this theory does not secure the most 
happiness jor the individual. Gratifica- 
tion of imn.ediate desire brings happi- 
ness only in its narrowest meaning. 
The individual who moves solely in 
response to immediate desire lays no 
plan for a larger degree of freedom 
through participation in projects which 


promote worthwhile living ten or 
twenty or forty years ahead. 
Freedom and Social Control 

The second group, also accepting 


self-expression as the beginning and 
the end of life, seeks to show us, even 
more forcibly, that since self-expres- 


sion is so vital it must continue un- 
hampered. The problem still remains 
the same. The answer for this group, 


however, is not in unhampered activ- 
ity; it is found in a social guidance 
program which provides for control. 
This means for the individual the ex- 
act opposite of following the whim of 
the moment. It means in Kiwanis 
language and idealism good citizenship 
with all its implied obligations of 
social service. 

In the initial stages this program 
must have open avenues only to self- 
denial, self-control, preparation, ap- 


prenticeship, industriousness, a weigh- 


ing of relative values in life, and for 
the most part, a pursuit of ends far 


beyond the immediate. Freedom for 
the individual is not a gift of the 


Gods; it must be achieved, and it can 
be achieved in no other way than 
through an awareness of needs and 
rights of society. 


Freedom Through Vocational 
Efficiency 

Such a concept of freedom opens up 
an avenue away from individual satis- 
faction, away from stunted social 
growth. The road to freedom stretches 
toward individual growth, to be sure, 
but it must be in terms of community 
welfare. He who would build for 
himself and for his community must, 
in the first place, not only prepare 
himself for a vocation, but in the 
choice of that vocation he must give 
primacy to the human and spiritual 
values rather than the material values 
of life. Having made his choice, every 
individual must attain such a mastery 
in his life work that he can fill his 
position efficiently and with ease. 
Otherwise the speed and accuracy de- 
manded in industrial life will mean 
not vocational happiness and content- 
ment but vocational slavery. Facility 
is necessary in order that strain and 
worry be taken from the accomplish- 
ment of the daily task. 


Freedom Through Intellectual 
interests 

Secondly, it is not sufficient for a 
garage mechanic to master only a 
specific number of operations in the 
repair of an automobile, for a doctor 
to memorize symptoms and the remed- 
ies for a specific number of diseases, 
or for an insurance salesman to have 
learned the seven types of approach 
for the seven types of life insurance 
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The garage mechanic must 
know the principles underlying the 
construction of the gas engine and 
the relation of these principles to the 
starting, lighting, and propelling of the 
machine; the physician must have a 
wide background of experience to de- 
tect and to care adequately for the 
unusual in physical disability, and the 
salesman is handicapped at every stage 
of the game if he is not familiar with 
the underlying principles governing 
human behavior. Each needs to know 
much more than the solution to the 
practical problems common to _ his 
chosen vocation if he is to be happy 
in his work. 


prospects. 


Freedom Through Higher 
Business Standards 

As a third consideration, in order 
that the individual acquire an increas- 
ing sense of the importance and place 
of his vocation in relation to other 
fields of endeavor, he will find it neces- 
sary to aid in the promotion of group 
endeavor for the elevation of business 
standards. He will, therefore, expend 
sincere effort at all times to promote 
the adoption and the application of 
higher social, business, and profession- 
al standards within his own vocation 
and within his sphere of influence be- 
yond his own business or profession. 


Freedom Through Service 

There is still a fourth essential ele- 
ment involved in the achievement of 
freedom. The individual may be a 
master of his own job, be may be a 
super-specialist but unless he sees the 
relation of his work and the relation 
of his field of knowledge to life as a 
whole, unless his life work is chosen 
in the light of the advancement of the 
social good and carried on in harmony 
with it, he may be marching down a 
continually narrowing path into eter- 
nal confinement. Any outstanding 
gangster, for example, might measure 
up to the first two standards, namely, 
vocational facility and an intellectual 
interest in his work, but he has signally 
failed to reach the fourth. Who would 
maintain, even though the racketeer 
were at liberty and would never be 
caught, that he had not been in bond- 
age since the time he wandered so far 
from the path of social approval that 
he became a hunted man? In the last 
analysis, freedom is contingent upon 
the development of social outlook to 
provide a point of view for stabilizing 
the individual’s activity and to pro- 
vide a means by which he may evaluate 
his experiences and orient himself in 
his world. The social philosophy 
adopted for fullest advancement must 
center upon the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human relationships. 
Realization of this Kiwanis objective 
enables the growing individual to be 
free in a world which is changing, for 
he has here a principle which he may 
apply to varying circumstances. 
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Approaching the problem from a 
little different angle we may say that 
the individual achieves freedom only 
to the degree that he fits that type of 
society which is organized on the basis 
of the social good and to the degree 
that he loses himself in the pursuit of 
an ideal that is in harmony with that 
type of social order. That is, real de- 
mocracy, and consequently real free- 
dom, is gained through establishing 
numerous and “‘varied points of shared 
common interest,” through a “recogni- 
tion of mutual interests as a factor in 
social control,” and through freer in- 
teraction between social groups. This 
is the type of service Kiwanis has in 
mind when it sets up as one of its 
major objectives that of providing, 
through Kiwanis clubs, a _ practical 
means to form enduring friendships, to 
render altruistic service, and to build 
better communities. 


Freedom Measured by 
Ease of Adjustment 

This is just another way of saying 
that true freedom must be measured 
in terms of the individual’s adjustment 
to his environment, physical and social, 
and likewise in terms of the number 
of groups with which he comes into 
contact on the basis of a mutual rec- 
ognition of interests. The farmer, for 
example, who lives his life in his own 
small realm, is only free within that 
realm. When he comes into the world 
of “city folk” he is ill at ease and 
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chained by his lack of adjustment. 
But let us suppose that this same 
farmer had spent his time expanding 
his interests and increasing his con- 
tacts, he would then find himself free 
in situations which previously were 
foreign to his home _ environment. 
Freedom is measured by the ease with 
which man adjusts to new and, hence, 
difficult situations. 

Consider the minister who talks at 
ease only in the field of religion, or 
the pedagogue who talks only of teach- 
ing school, or the doctor who recounts 
only the case histories of his patients, 
—they are free only in their own small 
spheres and they miss the enlarging 
freedom that comes from ever expand- 
ing interests. The continuance of free- 
dom is certainly dependent upon social 
contacts and upon increasingly diver- 
sified experiencing. We cannot set at 
home night after night with our feet 
propped before the fireplace, calmly 
smoking our pipes, and call ourselves 
free. We are only building a wall 
about ourselves, we are making our 
interests and enjoyment so narrow 
that we are fettered by our own em- 
barrassment when we are forced from 
our rut. It is literally true, as Parkes 
Cadman once said about an individual’s 
religion, that by building a_ wall 
around yourself you fence out more 
than you fence in. Kiwanis is or- 
ganized effectively to tear down this 
fence of isolation around vocational 
groups and encourage friendly inter- 
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course between men of differing oc- 
cupational interests by opening wide 
the gateway of Kiwanis fellowship. 


Freedom and Maturity 


Freedom evolves not through indi- 
vidualistie living but through active so- 
cial living, for an individual grows 
only as he makes more and more ad- 
justments. Freedom to do as he 
pleases the individual forever a child, 
forever immature. The larger free- 
dom involves diversified experience 
and leads to continuous, never ending 
growth. He who would find himself 
must lose himself in the interests of 
the larger group. The application of 
this principle in social living is synony- 
mous with Kiwanis and demands of 
of every Kiwanian coéperation in creat- 
ing and maintaining that sound public 
opinion and high idealism which makes 
possible the increase of righteousness, 
justice, patriotism and good will. 

There is no easy road to freedom. 
To follow the path of least resistance 
or to consider first the gratification of 
immediate desire means ultimate en- 
slavement in the superficial experiences 
of life. To give, to encourage, to pro- 
mote, to develop, to provide, and to co- 
Operate are not only the objects of Ki- 
wanis, in its quest for freedom through 
service, but they constitute the very 
foundation stones upon which every 
individual and every society must 
build if freedom is to be achieved. 
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home of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


Night scene of Toronto. The large tall building at the right is the Royal York Hotel, and the tall building, with lighted tower towards the left is the 


o! For Toronto and Canada 


occasions the Annual 
Kiwanis *Inter- 
national has been held on 
Canadian soil—Toronto in 1922 and 
Montreal in 1926. We are too mod- 
est to laud the merits of those two 
International gatherings but tucked 
away in the hearts of thousands who 
attended are happy memories of two 
interesting Canadian visits with their 
attendant gladness and gaiety, fun 
and fellowship 
Again we invite you to come back 
to Canada, to the Ontario-Quebec 
Maritime District and to Toronto to 
be our guests at the Eighteenth An- 
nual Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Beautiful June, resplendent 
and charming, will tune in with the 
spirit of those epochal days. What 
an ideal time to visit Toronto! It is 
Centennial Year, when the spirit -of 
celebration will abound in fitting com- 
memoration of Toronto’s development 
from its incorporation as a city one 
hundred years ago. Centuries previ- 
ous to the city’s incorporation, In- 
dian tribes found the site of the fu- 
ture city a natural junction point of 
important trails and water routes and 
consequently named it “Toronto” 
meaning “A Place of Meeting.” Af- 
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By J. SMYTH CARTER 


Past Lieutenant Governor and Member of the Kiwanis Club of Toronto 


terwards the settlement was named 
Fort Rouille and still later York but 
when in 1834 a permanent name was 
to be chosen for incorporation, pref- 
erence was given to the more signifi- 
cant Indian name—TORONTO. 

In keeping with its early designa- 
tion, Toronto, the Queen City of Can- 
ada, continues to be a meeting place, 
since each year hundreds of thousands 
of visitors arrive to enjoy her varied 
attractions and her abundant hospi- 
tality. Here the world’s greatest an- 
nual fair—The Canadian National Ex- 
hibition attracts people from almost 
every nation. The Exhibition’s 350 
acre area with permanent buildings, 
located along the lake shore, consti- 
tuted the amphitheatre where many of 
the larger and more brilliant features 
of the International Kiwanis Conven- 
tion of 1922 were presented. Stately 
public buildings and educational in- 
stitutions, fine churches and beautiful 
homes add charm and distinction to 
this English speaking metropolis, the 
Capital of the Province of Ontario. 


Kiwanis Convention Gateway 
to District 


But Toronto 
convention gateway 


is but the Kiwanis 
to the Ontario- 


Quebec-Maritime District which opens 
wide its portals of welcome. Four 
Provinces—Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia—consti- 
tute this district, extending from Lake 
Superior to the Atlantic Ocean. In fact 
this vast area comprises the entire 
Eastern half of Canada with the ex- 
ception of the Garden Province of 
Prince Edward Island. While no Ki- 
wanis clubs have as yet been estab- 
lished there, amorous glances by our 
progressive Maritime Clubs will finally 
win this Atlantic Paradise to the fond 
embrace of Kiwanis. 

Within the far flung boundaries of 
the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District 
forty-six active and proficient Kiwanis 
clubs are, by dint of constant and 
persevering effort, making a worthy 
contribution to the citizenship of Can- 
ada. Appreciation of Kiwanis echieve- 
ments there always has been but it 
would appear that the recent and pres- 
ent periods of world distress have 
brought a more pronounced recogni- 
tion of that service. Many Canadian 
municipalities publicly praise the 
splendid assistance rendered by the 
Kiwanis club. Within and without the 
realm of under-privileged child work 
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what a catalogue of achievements 
might be compiled. 

Radiating helpfulness, courage, kind- 
ness, love and comradeship constitutes 
the real business of these clubs, with 
the busiest man in the community be- 
ing frequently the main pep distribu- 
tor for the whole works. A hurried 
glance through the official records re- 
veals among others these verbatim 
recitals; annual farmer’s day program; 
county survey on behalf of crippled 
children; hospital expenses paid for 
needy adults; sponsoring V. O. N. 
work; glasses provided for all public 
school children having defective eyes; 
day nursery on behalf of school and 
pre-school children; continuous daily 
supply of milk to children; transporta- 
tion to church for all shut-in people; 
dental work for under-privileged chil- 
dren; work for the blind; assistance 
to young Russian girl who had shown 
talent in modelling; civic clean-up 
campaign ; dinner to 100 poor boys; 
giving out books for home reading; 
organized clinic for crippled children; 
garden plots sponsored for unem- 
ployed; clothing supplied for children 
of needy families. These are but ran- 
dom samples of the constructive tasks 
being carried on throughout this dis- 
trict. The story in detail would con- 
stitute a fair sized volume. A further 
thrill is experienced when we recall 
that throughout the entire twenty- 
nine districts of our International or- 
ganization this same urge to brighten 
the lives of others is permanently en- 
shrined in Kiwanis hearts. 


First Club at Hamilton, Ontario, 
May 1917 


May 17, 1917 is an important mile- 
stone in the annals of Canadian Ki- 
wanis because on that day the Ki- 
wanis Club of Hamilton, the first Ki- 
wanis club in Canada, received its 
charter at the hands of Albert S. 


Dodge, General Secretary of Buffalo, 
New York. Other clubs were soon 
built; year by year the interest and 
enthusiasm increased leading up to the 
fine, healthy and progressive condition 
of the organization as we find it to- 
day. Among the films of memory in 
the lives of our members none are 
more precious than those associated 
with the work of human betterment 
carried on under the banner of Ki- 
wanis. The Ontario-Quebec-Mari- 
time District appreciates the fraternal 
contacts with the Western Canada 
District which continues its unflagging 
efforts valiantly and successfully. 


Plan for a Holiday Trip 


Although attendance at the Toronto 
Convention will be an inspiration, we 
invite all Kiwanians from every state, 
province, and district to lay plans well 
in advance for a real Canadian holi- 
day. In each province of our district, 
in country, city, town or hamlet a wel- 


come royal and sincere will be ex- 
tended. These post-convention jaunts 
will be a real delight. The King’s 
Highway in Ontario and fine roads in 
the other provinces will appeal to the 
motorist. 

Progress has been the handmaiden 
of the Province of Ontario. The ro- 
mance and beauty of its lakes and riv- 
ers, its rural charm and historic in- 
terest is alluring. From Toronto ac- 
cess is easily gained to the beautiful 
Muskoka or Kawartha Lake districts 
and others of equal scenic beauty. 
Away to the north, where a group of 
superior Kiwanis clubs are touching 
the home life of farmers, townspeople, 
pioneers and miners there are many 
delights to be enjoyed by the tourist. 
Health awaits you as you train or fly 
or motor to this newer land of higher 


altitudes. In this area you will be at- 
tracted by the great mining develop- 
ment at Timmins, Kirkland Lake, 
Noranda and many other centres 


which have furnished gold and other 
metals to the value of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. In the great rock 
vaults of this charmed land there yet 
lies fabulous wealth beckoning to the 
prospector. Mining in Northern On- 
tario has known no depression. It is 
the one Canadian industry which has 
continued in its steady upward climb 
above the clouds of fear and doubt. 


Entering at Niagara Falls 

If you enter Ontario at Niagara 
Falls or Buffalo, you will find every 
mile of the journey to Toronto replete 
with scenic beauty and historic in- 
terest. So whether you roam through 
Southern or Western or Central On- 
tario or climb the heights to the 
North or journey Eastward from 
Toronto along beautiful] Lake Ontario 
and the world famed St. Lawrence 
River or visit the Ottawa Valley 
which leads you to Canada’s beauti- 
ful Capital city, you will experience 


a supreme satisfaction and delight 
leaving with you the happiest of 
memories. 


Romantic, Historic Quebec 
But contrasts always add spice and 
interest to life. Leaving Ontario we 


cross the inter-provincial border to 
that fascinating vacation land, the 
Province of Quebec—romantic, his- 





toric, quaint. Here you find relaxa- 
tion and rejuvenation amid the quiet 
rural scenes, little white villages, his- 
toric landmarks and wayside shrines 
combined in an Old World setting. 
There is a lure to it all. Season after 
season thousands of people return to 
this land of fascinating variety. 

And then Montreal — the largest 
city in the province and in Canada. 
No other metropolis contains so happy 
a blending of the mediaeval and the 
modern. It is a repository of history 
reaching way back to the days of 
Champlain and Cartier. One thousand 
miles from the open sea, Montreal is 
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one of the greatest centres of com- 
merce and shipping in the New World. 
Evidences of great wealth, education 
and culture appear on every hand. 
And yet withal it is fascinatingly dif- 
ferent. With three-quarters of its 
population of French descent its charm 
and piquancy attract. 

Once the capital of New France 
and now the capital of the province 
which shares its name, Quebec city is 
typically Freneh—charming and 
unique. The swaying caleche, reminis- 
cent of early days, the cobblestone 
streets, ancient churches and schools, 
the citadel and the fortified walls 
unite to form a setting that can be 
found in no other New World city. 
And as if to bring all into the charmed 


circle of completeness comes the 
friendliness and hospitality of the 
people. 


No section of the Canadian popula- 
tion extends a more sincere welcome 
than that which visitors to the Mari- 
times receive. 

So following the Toronto Convention 
the folk down by the sea will be ex- 
pecting a large contingent. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick, the largest of the 
Maritime provinces has been aptly 
termed the unspoiled vacation land. 
Lodges, cabins, camps and all other 
accommodations, requisite to the tour- 
ist’s comfort, abound while in cities, 
towns, villages and resorts, comfortable 
hotels await your coming. Many citi- 
zens of the New England and other 
Eastern states look upon New Bruns- 
wick as their favorite natural play- 
ground. Everything the visitor desires 
in rest, recreation and sport is at his 
command. With salt water on three 
sides, the province has an extensive 
coast line of more than 600 miles with 
many fine harbors. Maritime Kiwanians 
royally entertained visiting Kiwanians 
at the district convention at Saint John, 
New Brunswick, in September, 1930. 


Nova Scotia 

Like its sister province, Nova Scotia 
has much to interest the tourist and 
traveller. It has the distinction of being 
the first colony of Great Britain to 
possess a flag of its own and associated 
with that flag is a story of exceeding 
great interest. Historic points of inter- 
est are numerous and one is fascinated 
by the records of pioneer life, publish- 
ed and unpublished, which had a real 
part in the development of that por- 
tion of Canada. 

In very many ways this province 
holds a proud place in the annals of 
the Dominion. Halifax, the capital of 
the province, is a most interesting city, 
its location along the Atlantic Ocean 
adding to that quality. It is to this city 
that the Kiwanians of the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District will journey 
in September of this year to hold their 
annual district convention. 
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Eyes of the World are on | oronto 


I8TH ANNUAL KIWANIS CONVENTION TO BE HELD 
DURING TORONTO'S CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


on Toronto, Canada, this year—it 

is Toronto’s 100th birthday. The 
Kiwanis 1934 International Conven- 
tion will be held in this great Can- 
adian metropolis, June 10 to 14, with 
headquarters at the Royal York Hotel. 
Tens of thousands of former Toron- 
tonians now living in all parts of the 
United States and Canada will return 
home to participate in the Centennial 
Celebration. Toronto and its 850,000 
citizens will play host to the multi- 
tude of former Canadians, hundreds 
of United States and Canadian con- 
ventions, as well as to the millions of 
American tourists who visit Toronto 
annually. 

For two years preparations have 
been going on, planning an observance 
worthy the dignity and honour of the 
city. The result will be a story of 
positive achievement, charmingly told 
and emphasizing the great human 
struggle through the century, the hero- 
ism and sacrifices that make possible 
the benefits enjoyed by the citizens of 
today. The increasing appreciation of 
the fine arts will be given added im- 
petus. Music in all its forms will be 
presented on so high a plane that the 
reputation of Toronto, “Choral Capital 
of America,” will be exemplified and 
confirmed as never before. There will 
be a sports programme that will make 
athletic history, while the pageantry in 
dignity of conception and diversity of 
interest is well calculated to fulfill the 
patriotic purpose for which it is 
brought into being. 


ik eyes of the world are focused 


Five Major Periods 

While the celebrations will extend 
intermittently over the entire year, 
there will be five major periods—the 
first, May 24 to 26; the second, July 2 


By E. R. POWELL 


Managing Director, Toronto Convention 


to 4; the third, August 4 to 6; the 
fourth, August 24 to September 8; the 
fifth, November 21 to 29. In addition 
to these major periods there will be 
special attractions succeeding each 
other in colourful variety, some of 
outstanding character because of 
their inherent significance—the streets 
and recreation centres echoing to the 
sounds of festivity. The holiday spirit 
will prevail throughout the year. 


Just a Short Distance 


Located on the northern shore of 
Lake Ontario, mid way between New 
York and Chicago—by rail, 12% hours 
from New York City, 11% hours from 
Chicago, and 14 hours from Cincinnati, 
Washington, or Philadelphia—by paved 
highway, 85 miles from Niagara Falls, 
100 miles from Buffalo, 240 miles east 
of Detroit, and 350 miles west of Mon- 
treal—Toronto is reached with no 
more effort or expense than an 
overnight rail journey, or a fine day’s 
motoring, from all centres of popula- 
tion of Eastern and Central United 
States. New Englanders may drive as 
far as Ogdensburg, New York, and 
ferry to Prescott, Ontario, thence over 
the Toronto-Montreal (No. 2) King’s 
Highway to Toronto. 

No Canadian motor license, birth 
certificate or head tax is required to 
enter Canada for a ninety-day tour. 
United States’ citizens must have the 
state license card for the car they are 
driving to show to the Canadian cus- 
toms officer at port of entry. The 
passing of the customs takes but a 
few minutes and visiting motorists will 
find Canadian customs officials kind, 
courteous, and glad to help them. 

Toronto’s beautiful residential sec- 
tion and tree-lined streets make it a 


and Tourist Association, Inc. 


city of unusual attraction; all resi- 
dences are built of stone or brick. 
With over 850,000 population, it has 
118 parks and supervised playgrounds 
—among the former the beautiful To- 
ronto Islands, the largest recreation 
grounds in the world. These Islands 
lie one mile south of the city and are 
served by ferry. They afford fine 
playing fields for all kinds of games, 
miles of beautiful beaches, lagoons for 
boating and canoeing, and they shut in 
Toronto Bay, which in summer is never 
without its dots of sail. <A palatial 
high-speed motor boat sight-seeing 
service is operated through this inter- 
esting section. 

Municipal ownership does not stop 
at parks in Toronto; the city, through 
its two commissions, owns and oper- 
ates its lighting system and its street 
railway and motor coach lines; the 
result is worth a visit to see. Toronto 
is unquestionably the best lighted city 
on the continent, and the transporta- 
tion system ranks second to none, 
with an exceptional amount of clean- 
liness and courtesy. Electric current 
is derived from the government- 
owned plant at Niagara Falls. A 
novelty at which the American is in- 
clined to smile is found in the helmeted 
policemen, but the smile changes to 
wonder and admiration when these 
men—mostly of English and Irish ac- 
cent—reply to questions and explain 
traffic rules as if they had all the time 
in the world and the visitor were the 
most important person they were ever 
going to meet. 





Many Attractions 


Sunnyside is one of Toronto’s proud- 
est possessions. Here along the shore 
of Lake Ontario has been created, with 











Toronto’s magnificent City Hall. 


sand from the bed of the lake itself, 
one of the finest waterfront boulevard 
developments in the world. Here will 
be found one of America’s most at- 
tractive amusement parks, blazing with 


lights and gay with music. A fine 
bathing pavilion is operated in con- 
junction with the world’s largest 


Every kind of 


summer amusement is provided. 


heated swimming pool. 


Toronto has a most attractive busi- 
ness and financial district—scores of 
beautiful office buildings, many of 


which reach heights of 30 to 35 stories; 
two of the world’s largest department 
and an abundance of specialty 
shops showing the latest creations in 
apparel from France, Eng- 
land, and the smart style centres of the 
United States. Toronto’s fur shops are 
interesting, as well as its great dia- 


stores; 


women’s 


mond houses. Toronto is known as 
the Golfer’s Paradise. There are few, 
if any, cities on the North American 


Continent that can boast of finer golf 
courses than those in and around To- 
ronto. Twenty-six golf are 
required to meet the demands of To- 
rontonians; all are 18-hole 
6,000 yards or over. 


courses 


courses, 





Osgoode Hall—seat of The Ontario Law 
Courts. 
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A Suggestion for Manufacturers 
Toronto has the unusual distinction 
of being a great manufacturing city— 
a city in which centres one of the 
most important financial developments 
in Canada—and yet a great summer 
resort. It is in Toronto that mercan- 
tile and industrial financing have pro- 
duced a bee-hive of industry with prod- 
ucts going to all parts of the world. 
United States’ manufacturers would 
do well to study the situation. A 
branch factory in Toronto, Canada, 
avoids Canadian Customs duties, and 
gives the privilege of shipping to the 
British Empire under preferential 
tariff. As a shipping point Toronto 
is important—situated in the centre of 
the most densely populated area of 
Canada—the focal point of the world’s 


two largest railroads, the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific 


Railways. Toronto Harbour is the 
most modern on the Great Lakes. 
Toronto has over 2,350 industrial 
plants of various sizes in which are 
employed 100,000 men and women; 
capital invested, over $566,000,000; 
annual value of products, over $560,- 
000,000. The wide diversification of 
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University 


Birthplace of Mary Pickford, 


Avenue, Toronto. 





Bathing pavilion at Sunnyside Beach. 


these industries makes for industrial 
and economic stabilization and also 


creates an ideal employment situation 
which is of great value to the already 
established industries, to the industrial 
concerns considering this city as a 
place to locate, and to the commercial 
activities of the city. Toronto 
has the cheapest electric light and 
power in the world. It is a delightful 
city in which to live, for executives 
and their families as well as workers. 


Plan Early to Attend 


Plan now to attend the Kiwanis In- 
ternational Convention at Toronto, 
Canada; you can spend days and days 
there and enjoy every minute. Tor- 
onto has unlimited attractions for visi- 
tors, and in the spring and summer 
takes on the atmosphere of a huge 
summer resort, an immense garden 
with its wealth of parks, boulevards, 
and beaches. Always there awaits you 
that which is Toronto’s most valuable 
asset, the unfailing courtesy and hos- 
pitality of its citizens. 

On request the Toronto Convention 
and Tourist Association will be glad 
to supply an illustrated folder. 
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New home of the Canada Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Toronto. 
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The subject of money is one of the 
most complex of economic ques- 
tions. It is always a personal prob- 
lem but now it is very much at the 
center of public discussion and de- 
bate. Dr. Young clarifies many 
points in this article and concludes 
with the statement that recovery is 
under way and that the sc is 
definitely upward. He addressed 
the Los Angeles club on this sub- 


ject recently. 


NE of the main aims of the New 
C) Deal has been to raise the level 

of commodity prices. This pur- 
pose was clearly stated in one of the 
first declarations which the President 
made upon coming into office last 
March. 

Commodity prices have undergone 
an unprecedented decline in the past 
three years. Goods that cost one dol- 
lar in 1929 could in the spring of 1933 
be bought for less than sixty cents on 
the average. In the latter part of the 
year they cost on the average about 
seventy-two cents. This great fall of 
prices has been a source of much 
trouble. 

Our economic system is sometimes 
called the price system, since the pro- 
duction and distribution of all com- 
modities center around prices. Wages 
and salaries, and in fact all values are 
so many dollars, francs, pounds, marks, 
or pesos. We do not barter or ex- 
change goods directly for each other 
any longer, but we buy and sell for 
money. Production has become 
highly specialized, is carried on in 
large scale units, and is therefore de- 
pendent upon a smoothly functioning 
exchange, or price mechanism for its 
distribution. 

When prices are reasonably stable, 
business, production, and the exchang- 
ing of commodities can proceed in an 
orderly fashion. A manufacturer can 
estimate his costs with reasonable ac- 
curacy, and know what selling prices 
he will have to receive to cover his 
costs. 

On the other hand when the price 
level collapses and the average of all 
prices fall sharply from one level to a 
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Commodity Prices and Inflation 


By DR. JOHN PARKE YOUNG, PH.D. 


Department of Economics and Sociology 





lower level,—a fall of about 40 per 
cent in three years—production and 
the exchange of commodities inevitably 
become disorganized. Some prices fall 
very rapidly and fall too far, while 
others fall only slightly or do not fall 
at all. The fall of prices would not 
be so bad if everything went down in 
the same proportion, but the trouble 
is everything does not go down in the 
same proportion. 

Costs of doing business have on the 
whole not declined as much as selling 
prices. Farm prices declined much 
more than industrial prices. Interest 
charges and rents are in many cases 
exactly where they were in 1929. 
Debts and other obligations are up on 
the old level of prices, while incomes 
and selling prices are down on a lower 
level. 

When prices, the heart of our eco- 
nomic system, are in such a chaotic 
condition, the production and mar- 
keting of goods is not able to function 
smoothly. Goods pile up in ware- 
houses and we seem to have more than 
we can consume. In other words, we 
seem to have over-production. It is 
said that we have produced too much, 
and that therefore men must quit 
working. It is urged that we 
revert to inefficient and obsolete meth- 
ods of production, such as hand labor 
as opposed to machine labor, so that 
we will not produce so much. We are 
ordered to plow cotton in the ground, 
dump oranges in the field to rot, and 
kill off hogs. The A. A. A. says we 
must destroy production, that there is 
too much. Most of us, however, do 
not think that we personally have too 
many things to consume. It is a 
strange doctrine that teaches destruc- 
tion of wealth as a means of better- 
ing ourselves. Fortunately our 
Government is no longer urging these 
uneconomic practices. 

The trouble is not over-production 
of commodities, but “under exchange,” 
because of a breakdown of the ex- 
change mechanism. The disease has 
to do with money, credit and prices. 
Deflationary forces have disrupted the 
normal relationships between selling 
prices and costs. In 1929 markets 
were being cleared of goods and there 
was no talk of over-production. At 
present, however, the trading of com- 
modities is not functioning smoothly. 
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The farmer has too many potatoes, 
but would like a new pair of shoes 
and a radio. Merchants have too 
many shoes and radios, but could use 
more potatoes and farm produce. 
They cannot get together because the 
price system is disorganized. The 
trouble is not too much production, 
but a disruption of the system where- 
by production is exchanged. 

The collapse of prices, with all the 
maladjustments which it has caused, 
has reduced values of real estate, 
stocks, and other equities. It has caus- 
ed the value of assets to shrink to less 
than that of liabilities and forced 
bankruptcy upon businesses that would 
otherwise be sound. 

One of the fundamental promises of 
the New Deal is, therefore, that prices 
must be restored. The 1926 level is 
usually assumed to be the desired goal, 
although there has been no official 
statement to this effect. Prices in 1926 
were a trifle higher than in 1929, and 
represent about the average of prices 
from 1922 through 1929. 

A rise in the level of prices would 
eliminate many of the conditions which 
are now bearing down upon business. 
It would raise the value of real estate, 
stocks, and other equities. It would in- 
crease profits, which would mean larger 
dividends, earnings and incomes. Debts 
would become less burdensome. A too 
rapid rise, however, would bring new 
maladjustments and speculations. Fur- 
thermore, if the rise should go too far 
we would have evils of another sort. 

If prices do not rise from natural 
causes the Administration is determin- 
ed to push them up artificially. Upon 
this point the President has expressed 
himself very definitely. To quote from 
one of his speeches: “I repeat what 
I have said on many occasions, that 
ever since last March the definite pol- 
icy of the Government has been to 
restore commodity price levels— 

“It has been to make possible the 
payment of public and private debts 
more nearly at the price level at which 
they were incurred. 

“It has been gradually to restore a 
balance in the price structure so that 
farmers may exchange their products 
for the products of industry on a fairer 
exchange basis. 

“It has been and is also the purpose 
to prevent prices from rising beyond 
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the point necessary to attain these 
ends. The permanent welfare and se- 
curity of every class of our people ul- 
timately depends on our attainment of 
these purposes.— 

“__We cannot reach the goal in only 
a few months. We may take one year 
or two years or three years.” 


Inflation 

Last spring the President was pre- 
pared to inflate the currency or credit 
in order to raise prices. However, the 
mere announcement that inflation was 
in the offing and that prices were to 
be raised was enough to start people 
buying actively. They bought stocks, 
real estate and commodities. Even 
housewives thought it was a good time 
to replenish their supplies. The result 
was a sharp rise of prices and a mark- 
ed increase in the volume of produc- 
tion and of employment in industry. 
As long as people expected the com- 
modity price level to rise, they spent 
their money which formerly they had 
been afraid to spend, and by spending 
helped to bring about the rise which 
they expected. No inflation or increase 
in the quantity of money took place, 
yet prices rose from the effect of in- 
creased spending of money which had 
previously been hoarded or very inac- 
tive, money which had been following 
the principle of safety first. 

As long as prices were falling it was 
business not to spend but to 
wait. The longer a person waited the 
cheaper things became. This deferment 
of purchases made matters worse. The 
decline of prices was thus a viscious 
spiral carrying us lower and lower. 

As soon as the public, however, be- 
came convinced last spring that the 
trend of prices was to be reversed, 
buying began and we had a boom which 
carried us up too fast and too far. The 
New York Times index of business 
rose from 60 in March to nearly 100 
in July. The Dow Jones industrial av- 
erages of stock rose from 50 in March 
to 108 in July. The volume of produc- 
tion increased from 60 to 100, accord- 
ing to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. Commodity prices rose on the 
average about 20 per cent. Never in 
the history of the country did we have 
such an extensive increase in business 
in a similar space of time. 

The boom came to an end when the 
public, with nerves on edge from three 
years of depression, began to wonder 
whether they had not overdone things 
and whether the Government was go- 
ing to succeed in its recovery push. 
The N. R. A. was patriotically sup- 
ported, but at the same time many 
thinking people quietly entertained 
serious doubts as to its consequences. 
The N. R. A. is essentially more an 
instrument of social and economic re- 
form than of business recovery. In 
this first capacity it has done much 
good. 

The Government hoped that the 
NRA program would raise commodity 


good 


prices through expanding the buying 
power of the public by getting men 
back to work. While the NRA may 
have raised certain individual prices, 
the price level, or average of all prices, 
cannot be manipulated very much in 
this manner. It is not influenced great- 
ly by drives or public appeals. If an 
employer is compelled or induced to 
pay more money in wages to his work- 
ers, he has less money to spend for 
other purposes. Similarly if a person 
finds that he must pay fifteen cents 
more for a haircut, he has fifteen cents 
less with which to buy other things. 
No one has yet discovered how to lift 
himself by his bootstraps. The price 
level is largely a matter of currency, 
credit and the rate at which these 
means of making purchases are utiliz- 
ed. Inasmuch as the President wishes 
to raise prices he is therefore more 
properly directing his attention to the 
currency system. 

The President is still prepared to in- 
flate if this is necessary in order to 
yaise prices. No reasonable doubt exists 
but that prices can be raised by infla- 
tion, if we care to use this method. 
The teachings of economics and his- 
tory are very clear upon this point. 
Inflation will raise prices. The Presi- 
dent’s intentions regarding drastic cur- 
rency measures were indicated in his 
speech. Referring particularly to the 
farm situation he said: 

“IT do not hesitate to say, in the 
very simplest, clearest language of 
which I am capable, that, although the 
prices of many products of the farm 
have gone up and although many farm 
families are better off than they were 
last year, I am not satisfied either with 
the amount or extent of the rise, and 
that it is definitely a part of our policy 
to increase the rise and to extend it 
to those products which have as yet 
felt no benefit. If we cannot do this 
one way we will do it another. Do it 
we will.” 


Dangers of Inflation 

There has been much popular con- 
fusion regarding inflation. If by infla- 
tion we mean an increase in the volume 
of currency or credit outstanding, 
some inflation or some deflation is ai- 
ways going on, year in and year out. 
The volume of currency and credit is 
never constant, but is always either in- 
creasing or decreasing. The thing to 
be feared, therefore, is not so much 
merely inflation as it is too great an 
amount of inflation. Nevertheless, ex- 
perience shows that once the course of 
inflation is embarked upon excessive 
amounts of currency and credit are 
very likely to result. 

The dangers of inflation are first 
that inflation might not be stopped at 
the proper time. Finance ministers and 
legislative bodies in nearly all coun- 
tries have shown how easy it is to 
carry inflation too far. When inflation 
once gets under way it is a viscious 
thing, and politically almost impossible 
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to check it before much harm has been 
done. 

Second, tampering with the mone- 
tary system brings uncertainties and 
lack of confidence with damaging con- 
sequences. We have had clear evidence 
of this lately. Business, production and 
investment necessarily involve future 
dollars. When the future is not clear, 
and when uncertainties exist regarding 
what the dollar is to be worth, business 
cannot proceed with confidence, pro- 
duction becomes hesitant, and invest- 
ment is akin to speculation and gamb- 
ling. At the present moment I know of 
no outlet or haven for funds that can 
be regarded as thoroughly safe and re- 
liable. It is, of course, possible to buy 
short term government bonds or put 
money in a good saving bank. While it 
is very probable that the same number 
of dollars will be returned, there is no 
assurance as to what the purchasing 
power of these dollars will be a year 
or two hence. 

Figures show that at present there 
is no shortage or scarcity of money 
outstanding. The amount of currency 
in fact is about one billion dollars 
larger than in 1929. The volume of 
bank credit is reduced, but as a result 
of government and federal reserve op- 
erations the amount of credit poten- 
tially available is very large. Federal 
reserve credit outstanding is more than 
double what it was three years ago. 
This means that the banks of this coun- 
try are in a position to extend a vast 
amount of loans whenever satisfactory 
borrowers appear. 

In spite of our plentiful supply of 
currency and credit, these two forms 
of purchasing media, or money, are not 
being actively used. The trouble is not 
on the supply side, but on the demand 
side. Because of uncertainty, particu- 
larly regarding money, and lack of 
confidence, the demand for purchasing 
media is not as large as it would other- 
wise be. It is true that much of the 
nervousness about extreme inflation 
may be unreasoned. Yet it exists, and 
as long as human nature is as it is, 
such a frame of mind is a factor with 
which to reckon. Re-establishment of 
confidence is very urgently needed, 
perhaps more so than anything else. 


Managed Currency 

When a higher price level has once 
been attained, attempts are to be made 
to manage the currency with a view 
to price stability. The President said: 
“When we have restored the price 
level, we shall seek to establish and 
maintain a dollar which will not change 
its purchasing and debt paying power 
during the succeeding generation. I 
said that in my message to the Amer- 
ican delegation in London last July, 
and I say it now once more.” 

Price stability is certainly very much 
to be desired. A managed currency 
however is open to the grave danger 
of mismanagement. The fact that a 

(Turn to page 93) 
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Other angles on this extremely im- 
portant subject: Kiwanian Hasel- 
tine's conclusions are that no in- 
dividual and no nation can spend 
or borrow itself into prosperity, no 
matter which form the spending or 
the borrowing takes. He dismisses 
deflation and discusses inflation 
but his emphasis is on a balanced 
national budget based on the 
levying of taxes currently to pay 
current expenses. 


E HEAR a great deal nowa- 
days about sound money, in- 
flation, and controlled cur- 


rency, all of which is more or less 
confusing, particularly because writers 
often have different ideas in mind 
when they use these terms. Perhaps 
we can clear the matter up somewhat 
in our minds if we give a little thought 
to the nature and functions of money. 

If someone should make the asser- 
tion that money is not wealth, our first 
reaction would very likely be, “per- 
haps it isn’t, but, if it is all the same 
to you, give me the money.”’ Neverthe- 
less, economists have long defined 
wealth as consisting of material things, 
houses, goods, food, clothing, etce., 
which can be used in one way or an- 
other for our needs and satisfactions. 

Money, on the other hand, is only a 
means of acquiring wealth, and is such 
a means only so long as others in pos- 
session of this real wealth are willing 
to exchange their wealth for our 
money. We might have a cellar full of 
money, but unless we could exchange 
it for something we could eat, wear 
or use, it would be of no value to us. 
With a sound and stable money this 
is comparatively simple, but the mo- 
ment you inject uncertainty as to its 
stability into the situation, conditions 
are entirely changed. 

When a possessor of goods becomes 
doubtful whether the money he may 
receive in exchange for his goods will 
retain its purchasing power after he 
receives it, he becomes more and more 
reluctant to make this exchange. 
Therefore, as we generally put it, 
prices rise, or, conversely, the purchas- 
ing power of money declines. 

The only reason money is in exis- 
tence is to give us a medium of ex- 
change, and the more easily this me- 
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| When Is a Dollar Not a Dollar? 


By W. E. HASELTINE 


Past President, Kiwanis Club of Ripon, Wisconsin 


dium can be converted into goods and 
services the more serviceable or “‘bet- 
ter” the money is. 

Through a long period of history 
many kinds of money have been tried, 
cattle, grain, shells, iron and a long 
list of other commodities, and man- 
kind has found by experience that, to 
be a satisfactory medium of exchange, 
money must possess certain character- 
istics. It must be comparatively rare 
to give it value, easily portable, indes- 
tructible, and as free as possible from 
sudden fluctuations in total volume. 

Of all materials, gold has best serv- 
ed this purpose through the years, and 
today practically every great nation of 
the world either bases its money upon 
gold, or measures its money in terms 
of gold. 

The legal standard of money in the 
United States is 23.22 grains of fine 
gold, which is the basis of our dollar, 
and into which, up to a few months 
ago, every dollar, paper or silver, was 
theoretically convertible. 

Of course, it was not practically pos- 
sible to convert every paper dollar into 
gold, nor was this necessary. All that 
was necessary to maintain confidence 
in the value of our paper or silver 
money was the conviction that, if you 
wanted gold dollars for your paper or 
silver dollars, you could make this ex- 
change at any bank in the country. 

Nobody really wanted the actual 
gold, but it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that he felt he could get it if 
he wanted it. The minute the United 
States Government refused to live up 
to its promise to pay out gold for paper 
money, and not only that, but demand- 
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ed surrender by its citizens of gold 
and gold certificates of which they 
were the lawful possessors, the dollar 
began to decline in value. 

No matter how we may attempt to 
justify this course, no matter how 
necessary it may have been thought 
to be, there is only one name for 
such an act, and that is repudiation. 
When a private citizen repudiates his 
obligations, for whatever reason, he 
injures his credit, and a government 
is not immune from exactly the same 
result. 


Why is a Dollar a Dollar? 


We are apt to think that a dollar is 
a dollar, and that is all there is to it. 
But that is far from all there is to it. 
Suppose we look at some of the bills 
we habitually carry around in our 
pockets. The silver certificate, which 
is the usual form of the dollar, states 
that there has been deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States one 
silver dollar, payable to the bearer on 
demand. 

Is this promise what gives this dol- 
lar its value? No, for the silver dollar 
is intrinsically worth only a fraction 
of a dollar. The value this bill pos- 
sesses (or rather has possessed) was 
due to the fact that it was exchang- 
able for a gold dollar containing 23.22 
grains of pure gold. 

The United States note states that 
the United States will pay to the 
bearer on demand the face of the note. 
What did it propose to pay in? Another 
piece of paper, or a piece of silver? 
Perhaps, but we knew from experience 
that whatever we received could be 
exchanged for gold, and so we accept- 
ed it and passed it on without question. 

The national bank note relates that 
it is redeemable in “‘Lawful Money of 
the United States,’ while the Federal 
Reserve note has printed on its face 
the words ‘Redeemable in gold on de- 
mand at the United States Treasury.” 
But if I took this note to the United 
States Treasury today would I get gold 
for it? I would not. If I wished to con- 
vert it into gold the only way I could 
do so would be to buy gold with it in 
some country which has a free gold 
market, in which case I would get 60% 
to 65% of 23.22 grains, or from 13 to 
15 grains of gold for each dollar. 

This is not technical inflation, for, 
strictly speaking, inflation means a 
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blowing up or expanding of our cur- 
rency upon a given base, but it has the 
same effect. The effect of inflation is 
to lower the purchasing power of the 
dollar or, conversely, to raise prices, 
which is exactly what the above tends 
to do. The inflation we generally have 
in mind when we use the word, is the 
issuance of additional paper money 
without gold backing, or using our 
present gold as a basis for additional 
currency, thus diluting the gold behind 
each dollar in circulation. Another 
method of lowering the purchasing 
power of the dollar would be for the 
President, under the extraordinary 
power granted him by the last Con- 
gress, to reduce the gold redemption 
value of the dollar by executive order. 
If he should do this, and declare this 
value to be 11.61 grains of gold, our 
dollar would immediately drop to 50c, 
measured in its former value. The 
present gold purchase policy of the 
Government was apparently initiated 
to better the position of our export 
trade by making it easier for other 
countries to purchase here, as each 
unit of their currency would purchase 
more as the dollar declined in exchange 
value, and in the hope that it would 
raise the domestic price of commodi- 
ties. It has had some effect in both di- 
rections, but if it was hoped that do- 
mestic prices would be raised in pro- 
portion to the purchase price of gold 
as set by the Treasury, this has been 
far from realized. 

One reason, of course, is that no 
matter what price the Treasury sets on 
gold, if the people themselves cannot 
get gold this is more or less of an 
academic matter. Another reason is 
that the tendency of prices to rise has 
been largely offset by the uncertainty 
injected into the situation, rendering 
industry unwilling or unable to make 
normal forward commitments. 


The Commodity Dollar 


Now what about this managed cur- 
rency of which we hear so much, the 
commodity dollar? Stated simply, the 
plan is to vary the gold content of the 
dollar from time to time so that it 
will have a constant purchasing power 
in terms of commodities. 

Let us illustrate this by using a 
single commodity, say eggs. Suppose 
eggs are today selling for twenty-five 
cents a dozen, and the dollar is at its 
old value of 23.22 grains of gold (or, 
to make our mathematics more simple, 
say 24 grains). Then the gold value 
of eggs is 6 grains per dozen. Now 
suppose we have an increase in the 
supply of eggs until their gold value 
drops to 3 grains per dozen. With the 
dollar at 24 grains this would mean 
that eggs had dropped to 12% cents. 

But we want to keep the price of 
eggs at 25c, therefore we reduce the 
amount of gold in the dollar until it 
equals the present gold value of four 
dozen eggs. That is we must make the 
dollar redeemable for 12 grains of gold 
instead of 24. The gold value of the 








dollar will be cut in two, but the price 
of eggs, measured in dollars, will re- 
main stationary. 

Of course, it is not proposed to use 
any single commodity such as eggs, 
but an average of several hundred 
commodities, and the gold content of 
the dollar is to be varied so as to give 
it a constant purchasing power with 
respect to these commodities. By this, 
of course, is meant the average, and 
any specific commodity will be free to 
fluctuate up or down in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand. 

This is the so-called “rubber dollar.” 
It is well to be remembered, however, 
that under the old system we also 
had a rubber dollar, but that this 
was rubber as regards its purchasing 
power and fixed as to its gold con- 
tent, whereas the proposed new dollar 
would be rubber as to its gold content 
and fixed as to its purchasing power. 

No one can say just how it would 
work out in practice. Many think it 
will work. Many think it will not. 
That, at least, is the theory behind the 
proposition. 


Are You in Favor of Operations? 
Some one asked me the other day if 


I were in favor of inflation. If I had 
been quick witted enough, I might 
have asked him if he were in favor 


of surgical operations. 

What one favors is very often what 
seems most advisable under the par- 
ticular circumstance then surrounding 
him. 

It is not now, it 
choice between a desirable and an 
undesirable course, but a choice of 
the lesser of two evils. 

If the ship upon which I am travel- 
ing strikes a reef, I may have the 
choice of remaining on the ship or 
taking to the life boats. I should pre- 
fer to do neither, but there I am. 

I am not in favor of inflation, as 
inflation is generally understood. 1 
think it is a dangerous proceeding— 
but, on the other hand, we find our- 
selves (by the collective foolishness of 
all of us in the war and post-war 
years) forced into a position where we 
are left but two choices, both of them 
undesirable. 

We will not stop now to assess the 
blame, but the fact of the matter is 
that, at the present time the total 
public and private long and _ short 
term debt in this country is estimated 
by reliable authorities to be not far 
from equal to our entire national 
wealth. 

Needless to say, this is a condition 
which cannot continue. 


seems to me, a 


Two Courses Open 

There are two courses open: First, 
the hard and bitter road of deflation, 
of failures, of bankruptcies and in- 
dividual scaling down of debts. This 
has already been accomplished to some 
extent, and the revival of business 


now under way would speed these ad- 
justments, raise the paying capacity 
of the debtors, and eventually bring 
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about normal conditions without re- 
course to the devaluation of the dollar. 

It is not a question of economics so 
much as_ psychology. Whether the 
American people, emotionally weaken- 
ed by their harrowing experiences of 
the past few years can, or are willing 
to, stand the strain and whether the 
Administration, or this Congress would 
have political backbone enough to 
stand out against the inflationist pres 
sure which would be brought to bear. 

The second course is the payment, 
or readjustment of these debts in a 
depreciated dollar. One is simply a 
left-handed way of doing the other, 
and one of these roads we must take. 
There is something to be said for each 
of them; but it looks now, no matter 
what you and I think about it—as if 
the second road is the one upon which 
our feet are now set. 

We should not, however, be blind to 
the dangers, financial and _ social, 
in the reduction of the gold value 
of the dollar to any fixed amount be- 
low its present standard. 

A reduction of 50% might help us 
out of our present difficulties, but it 
is no insurance against our getting 
into the same mess again before long. 
Then another readjustment and de- 
valuation of the dollar would be de- 
manded, and be easier to accomplish 
with the precedent established. 

Worst of all would be the reper- 
cussions which such a course would 
have upon the desirability of the stern 
virtues of thrift, sane living, and self 
restraint which have built up not only 
our material prosperity, but the char- 
acter of our people. 

To undermine the public confidence 
in the value and worth-whileness of 
saving, to have our people feel that 
the man who spent and went into debt 
would, when hard times came again, 
be the one to be favored as against 
those who saved, would be to strike 
at one of the foundation stones of 
civilized society. 

If obligations and contracts between 
individuals and between the nation, 
and its citizens, can be repudiated 
whenever Congress sees fit to declare 
an emergency, then we lose what we 
have always considered one of our 
inalienable rights under our Federal 
Constitution. The effect of such de- 
struction of confidence cannot be 
over estimated and in its disastrous 
effects can be infinitely more far- 
reaching than any benefits to be de- 
rived from taking the seemingly quick 
and easy course to recovery from the 
present depression. 

Whether this devaluation is in 
terms of gold, silver and gold com- 
bined, or even silver alone is immater- 
ial. A reduction to any permanently 
lower basis cannot but tend to have 
this result. 

The plan of the controlled dollar (if 
it will work) does not appear to have 
this fatal defect, for inasmuch as the 
gold content of the dollar can either 

(Turn to page 94) 
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Rejuvenation 


THIS IS NOT MERELY AN "IT CAN BE DONE" STORY. 


When International _—_— President 
Joshua L. Johns learned about the 
fine increase in membership 
secured by the Kiwanis Club of 
Los Angeles, he asked Oz Law- 
ton how they did it. So Oz wrote 
this personal letter to President 
Johns. He tells not only how they 
added fifty-seven members by 
working an aggressive plan but 
also how they assimilated the new 
men by tying them into the club's 
activities. Many features of this 
plan can be used by any club. 


Dear Josh: 

You asked me how we did it, how 
we could add fifty-seven new members 
to our membership in one year. Well, 
I'll tell you. It didn’t just happen. 
It was the result of good organization 
and carefully directed effort. We 
needed manpower and we needed it 
badly, for old man depression had 
taken his toll of our club as he had all 
others. 

From 198 members in 1929, we had 
declined to 156 at the beginning of 
1933. Our problem was complicated 
by the fact that we faced the strenu- 
ous obligation of playing host to Ki- 
wanis International at their conven- 
tion in June, and by that time we were 
but 151. I don’t know if you realize 
that it was only these 151 members 
who put on the convention. They 
were the tried and true remainder dis- 
tilled by three years of depression 
and did they know their Kiwanis? 
Well, up to the end of August we had 
brought in but twelve members and 
of course could do little during the 
summer. However, our plans were 
carefully prepared and we got our new 
membership program under’ way 
promptly on September 1. 

In deference to the general business 
conditions, the initiation fee had been 
reduced from $50.00 to $25.00, al- 
though our annual dues of $55.00 re- 
mained unchanged. 

There had been prepared previously 
a carefully compiled list of open clas- 
sifications. We endeavored particu- 
larly to broaden the base of our mem- 
bership classification, avoiding pro- 
fessional and insurance lines, and to 


encourage representatives of manufac- 
turers and wholesale lines. 

The club membership of approxi- 
mately 150 was divided into eleven 
groups, each in charge of a carefully 
selected member of the Membership 
Committee acting as a sub-chairman, 
which gave him twelve or thirteen 
men to handle. The _ sub-chairman 
thereupon proceeded to make special 
calls on the members of his group and 
placed upon each individual member 
therein the specific responsibility for 
submitting as prospects, the names of 
qualified men of his acquaintance, 
using the open classification list as a 
guide. 

Every member was carefully in- 
structed that under no conditions was 
he to approach a prospect prior to the 
time he had submitted his name to the 
Membership Committee and had sub- 
sequently received notice that he had 
been approved. All names of new 
prospects were first checked by the 
Classification Committee to make sure 
there was no conflict and then, through 
a qualified mercantile agency, for 
credit and business rating. This re- 
sulted in the automatic discard of 
many prospects submitted and in the 
approval of only thoroughly qualified 
names. 


148 Prospects 


By the middle of September, we had 
accumulated an approved list of 148 
prospects. This list was mimeographed 
and placed in the hands of every mem- 
ber of the club. It contained the man’s 
name, his business connection, his ad- 
dress, and the name of his proposer. 
Every member was requested to scan 
carefully this list and in the event he 
was personally acquainted with any 
prospect that he should contact the 
proposer and codéperate with him in 
endeavoring to obtain the application. 
As these prospects were either brought 
into the club or eliminated, additional 
bulletins were sent to the membership 
correcting the master list, which kept 
the membership closely posted and con- 
scious of the Membership Committee’s 
activities. 

In order that the new membership 
program have a continuity of policy 
and contact, the Membership Commit- 
tee met regularly each Monday noon, 
where all prospects were thoroughly 
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discussed in the light of personal ac- 
quaintanceship before they were re- 
leased to the proposer with the au- 
thority to invite the prospect to join 
the club. 

These regular Membership Commit- 
tee meetings have been, in my opinion, 
the most important factor in the suc- 
cess of our program. At least ten of 
the Membership Committee were pres- 
ent on every Monday and their com- 
bined suggestions of both names and 
methods of approach were invaluable. 

Immediately after the prospect’s 
name was cleared for admission and 
the proposer notified, it was the sub- 
chairman’s responsibility to follow up 
the member to see that the prospect 
was properly contacted. The proposer 
was authorized, if he believed it de- 
sirable—as was frequently the case— 
to bring the prospect to a club meet- 
ing at the club’s expense. This has 
proved of valuable assistance and gave 
the prospect an opportunity to gain a 
first-hand impression of the personnel 
of the club, the type of programs of 
the meetings, and the scope of the 
club’s activities. 

It was further found that it was 
much more effective for two men to 
call upon a prospect, as he then real- 

(Turn to page 91) 
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A\n Indispensable Weapon Against 


Narcotic Racketeers 


At the Los Angeles Convention 
last June a resolution was adopted 
by Kiwanis International endorsing 
the educational campaign inaugu- 
rated by the author of this article 
and the passage of the Uniform 
State Narcotic Drug Act. The 
Commissioner explains the reasons 
for the Act and its purposes. The 
only states which have already en- 
acted it are New York, New Jer- 
sey, Florida, Nevada and Califor- 
nia. Kiwanis clubs in all other states 
can well study the suggestions in 
this article. 


T IS in no sense an exaggeration to 
say, so far as the present state laws 
for the control of narcotic drugs are 
concerned, that it would be as futile to 
seek to oppose the illicit traffic in nar- 
ecotic drugs through the enforcement 
of most of such laws, as it would be 
to attempt to stop an avalanche with 
an argument. They compare unfavor- 
ably with dead religious dogmas. 
More than a year ago, all of the 
states of the Union were represented 
at the sessions of the Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, which body 
recommended the passage of the pro- 
posed Uniform State Narcotic Drug 
Act, since approved by the American 
Bar Association and the American 
Medical Association; yet, so far, the 
roll of honor of those states which 
have enacted it and which have ade- 
quate narcotic laws, contains only the 
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names of New York, New Jersey, 
Florida, Nevada and California. 

Now let us view the picture from an- 
other angle. More than a year ago the 
plenipotentiaries of 44 nations, includ- 
ing the United States, assembled at 
Geneva, Switzerland, for a conference 
on the limitation of the manufacture 
of narcotic drugs. That conference 
resulted in what is now in effect and 
known as the Geneva Narcotic Treaty, 
limiting the amount of narcotic drugs 
that may be manufactured by the 
world’s factories to the amount needed 
for medical and scientific purposes as 
estimated by the various nations and, 
as a double safeguard secured through 
the insistence of the American dele- 
gation, limiting the amount of raw 
narcotic drugs that may be secured 
by such factories to that necessary to 
the manufacture of the _ estimated 
needs of the world for legitimate pur- 
poses. It is a powerful, effective and 
world-wide curb upon the illicit traf- 
fic in narcotic drugs between nations; 
and 39 of the 44 nations which assem- 
bled at Geneva have adhered to the 
terms of that treaty, now the prevail- 
ing international law of the civilized 
world. 


No Twilight Zones 

Notwithstanding that the Geneva 
treaty imposes definite legal and moral 
obligations upon the United States Gov- 
ernment, and that the Uniform State 
Narcotic Drug Act is needed to enable 
this country to meet these obligations, 
more than 40 of our 48 states still 
carry on their statute books a hodge- 
podge of laws, drawn by persons hav- 
ing so little knowledge of the illicit 
traffic in narcotics, that a comparison 
reveals not only a host of errors and 
ambiguities, but such a varied expres- 
sion of ideas upon a single subject as 
to create a situation which may only 
be classed as absurd. 








Not only is the passage of the pro- 
posed Uniform Act essential for the 
purposes stated, but it is an urgent 
necessity because of its many provi- 
sions which may not be enacted under 
the Constitutional limitations upon the 
Federal Government, the right to enact 
such provisions being solely within the 
police powers reserved to the several 
states. This statute will close the gap 
between federal and state enforce- 
ment, which has been well named the 
“twilight zone,” through which so 
many nefarious peddlers of narcotic 
drugs have escaped their just punish- 
ment. 

Enemies of the Uniform Narcotic 
Drug Act should properly be classed as 
enemies of society; and they are com- 
posed, in the most part, of smugglers, 
racketeers, petty peddlers and the con- 
scienceless commercial interests op- 
posed to any law which interferes with 
the worship of their god—Mammon. 





A Few Comparisons 

Although every qualified expert who 
has examined the proposed Uniform 
Act asserts that it will do more than 
any other method ever devised to ex- 
tirpate the unlawful and infamous 
dope traffic from America, yet 35 
states whose legislatures have met dur- 
ing the present year have failed to 
act upon it, and, through such influ- 
ences as stated above, its passage has 
failed in three states in which it was 
considered by the legislatures. How- 
ever, when a majority of the states 
have placed it on their statute books, 
those that fail to enact it face the pros- 
pect of becoming the stamping ground 
of every criminal narcotic peddler and 
addict in the country. 

In the meantime, the effectiveness 
of federal narcotic legislation is be- 
ing seriously impaired by the failure 
of the states to support the Federal 
Government through the enactment of 
the proposed legislation. The ridicu- 
lousness of the situation may be illus- 
trated by a few comparisons, keeping 
in mind that the Congress has no power 
to remedy such a state of affairs 
through legislation: 


Examples of Inconsistancy 


John Doe is a peddler, in the State 
of South Carolina, of one of the most 
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vicious forms of a narcotic drug— 
heroin. He sells it to minors who are 
addicted to its use or who become ad- 
dicted as a result of his despicable 
trade. Again and again complaint is 
made by relatives or friends of his vic- 
tims. Can the State of South Carolina 
prosecute him? No. The law of that 
state only prohibits the sale of co- 
caine. But Richard Roe, a similar ped- 
dler, living in the State of Oregon, 
makes identical sales, both in Oregon 
and Montana. May the States of Ore- 
gon and Montana prosecute Richard 
Roe for such acts? They not only may, 
but the penalty for a second such of- 
fense in either State is life imprison- 
ment. What would have happened to 
both of these men in the State of 
Utah? They would have been punished 
for a mere misdemeanor. 

Phil Graves, a peddler of narcotics 
in the State of Georgia, is arrested in 
possession of a supply of morphine. 
May he be prosecuted under the laws 
of Georgia? No. Under the statutes of 
Georgia, the possession of any nar- 
cotic drug is no offense. But E. Z. 
Berrial, a peddler in the State of Kan- 
sas, is caught in possession of mor- 
phine. May he be prosecuted in that 
State? He may, and the penalty for 
his offense, a felony, is a fine not to 
exceed $5,000 and imprisonment not 
to exceed seven years in the peniten- 
tiary, and both fine and imprisonment 
are mandatory. 

In the laws of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Illinois and Michigan, 
we find a provision authorizing one 
apothecary to sell narcotic drugs to 
another apothecary. In order that the 
National Government may protect its 
revenues, such procedure is forbidden 
under federal law, and our State en- 
actments are therefore in conflict 
therewith. 

New Jersey prohibits the sale of 
laudanum, except under a doctor’s per- 
scription, because of its high opium 
content; but any person may purchase 
laudanum under the Maryland law, 
which does not even require that it be 
sold in good faith as a medicine. 

In Virginia the sale of cocaine is a 
felony, but the sale of opium, mor- 
phine and heroin, three drugs much 
more vicious in their effect upon the 
user, is a mere misdemeanor. 

There are many defects of a simi- 
lar nature, and it may be stated with- 
out fear of contradiction, that there is 
not a single state law in force in this 
country, except those named in a pre- 
ceding paragraph of this article, which 
does not contain defects or which is 
designed to meet the growing require- 
ments for the possession and control 
of narcotic drugs. 


Purposes of Proposed Uniform Act 


Some of the purposes the proposed 
Uniform Act will accomplish may be 
enumerated as follows: 

Aid the United States in carry- 
ing out its international obligations 
under the Hague Cunvention. 





Arrest the growth and spread of 
the traffic in illicit narcotics by re- 
placing the present inadequate and 
conflicting state laws. 

Utilize and call into full exercise 
the powers that reside in the states 
alone, permitting prosecution in 
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such cases as illegal possession, over 
which the federal courts have no 
jurisdiction. 

Make a necessary division of re- 
sponsibility in narcotic law entorce- 
ment between the federal and the 
several state governments, if the 
general weitare of the citizens or 
each state is to be maintained. 

Cooperation enforcement machin- 
ery through mandatory cooperation 
ot state with tederal officers. 

Prohibit sales or transters of nar- 
cotic drugs except under state l- 
censes, to include manutacturers 
anu wholesalers; a requirement sole- 
ly within the power ot the states. 

Prohibit production of narcotic 
drugs within state borders, except 
by specific license and under strict 
regulation. 

inciude within the definition of 
narcotic drugs those narcotics which 
may be prepared synthetically (sucn 
as tropo-cocaine), as well as those 
directly derived from opium and 
coca leaves. 

Provide tor revocation of licenses 
for violations of the state narcotic 
law, direct control of this phase of 
enforcement being beyond the 
power of the Federal Government. 

Strengthen enforcement by mak- 
ing admissible as evidence what are 
normally privileged communica- 
tions, when they are used to procure 
unlawfully a narcotic drug. 

Require the return of the unused 
portion of a narcotic drug to the 
practitioner from whom received, 
when no longer required as a medi- 
cine by the patient. 

Permit of prosecution in all cases 
of persons obtaining narcotic drugs 
by fraud or deceit, and particularly 
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in those cases where narcotics are 
obtained by means of false or alter- 
ed prescriptions. These cases are 
difficult, if not impossible, to handle 
satisfactorily under the present fed- 
eral law. 


Eradicating A Menace 


In recommending the passage of the 
Uniform Narcotic Drug Act, the aim 
of the Federal Government is to pro- 
mote a nation-wide and organized 
movement to eradicate the menace to 
society of the traffic in illicit narcotic 
drugs, for the field is so vast, the task 
so gigantic, that nothing short of a 
systematic campaign, with concerted 
action on the part of national, state, 
and municipal agencies, can hope to 
successfully accomplish that purpose. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
Federal Government in its coéperative 
relations with the states, is to get the 
work done; to set in motion a well 
ordered and sustained effort to accom- 
plish a purpose designed for the na- 
tion’s good; and in many situations, 
as, for instance, the licensing of manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers in nar- 
cotic drugs, the Federal Government is 
helpless. It is true that the federal law 
requires registration but the certifi- 
cate thereof is neither a permit nor a 
license to conduct a business. It is 
simply evidence of the payment of the 
tax. Federal Collectors of Internal 
Revenue may not refuse to register 
any one who files an application and 
tenders payment of the tax, even 
though such applicant may have pre- 
viously been convicted of violating the 
narcotic laws and may intend to divert 
large quantities of tax-paid narcotic 
drugs into illicit channels. It is only 
through the police power of the states 
that the remedy may be applied—the 
issuing of licenses only to morally 
qualified and financially responsible 
persons. 


Police Power Rests with the States 


Chief Justice Shaw well said: “It is 
much easier to perceive and realize the 
existence and source of the police 
power, than to mark its boundaries or 
prescribe the limits of its exercise.” 
That power rests solely with the 
States, and it is to that power, and to 
the united strength and ability of 
State officers, that the National Gov- 
ernment must look, if we are to reach 
complete and successful control of 
that enemy of the commonwealth, the 
despicable trafficker in narcotic drugs. 

Every defect cited in this article and 
many not cited; every inadequacy 
shown to exist in the present laws and 
many not shown, can be cured by the 
enactment of the proposed Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act. The organization 
necessary to its enforcement in each 
state already exists; the cost of mak- 
ing its provisions effective is practicai- 
ly nil. The legislatures in every one of 
the states owe a solemn duty to their 
citizens to enact the proposed Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act. 
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With the Mobilization of Community Agen- 
cies Working With the School System There 


Can be Developed an Effective Program of 


Vocational Guidance 


UCH highly commendable vo- 
cational guidance work is now 
being done among the youth of 


the country through the codperation of 
the public schools, the service clubs, 
and commercial and industrial organ- 
izations. On the other hand many ef- 
forts in this direction are not function- 
ing fully due to a narrow conception 
of the meaning and significance of the 
term “vocational guidance’; to the 
lack of a comprehensive and well or- 
ganized guidance program and to the 
failure or the inability of boards of 
school directors to provide for trained 
leaders in the guidance field. 

There is no plan to provide leaders 
who are given a sufficient amount of 
released time from ordinary routine 
duties to enable them to formulate a 
guidance program, to organize for the 
purpose of carrying it out, and to di- 
rect the activities essential thereto. 
Never until public appreciation of the 
fundamental importance of guidance 
crystallizes into a pronounced public 
demand for this service in the schools, 
thus paving the way for essential finan- 
cial support, will we ever be able to 
do much more than talk about the sub- 
ject and criticize the already over- 
burdened school teacher for not solving 
the problems connected therewith! 

Does that statement sound harsh and 
cynical? It is not so intended. My 
only purpose is to set forth some basic 
facts right at the outset with a hope 
that we may, today and in the future, 
view this problem in perspective—with 
a hope that we may look at it in its 
broadest aspects and prepare to meet 
the challenges that it presents. 


What Does Vocational 
Guidance Mean? 

Let us consider the meaning of vo- 
cational guidance. The term means 
more than merely helping the youth to 
select a vocation and placing him 
therein. It means, above everything 
else, the creating of an intense desire 
on the part of young people to perform 
some fundamentally useful human serv- 
ice—the development of a wholesome 
attitude toward life’s tasks to the end 
that they may find inspiration and joy 
in work, for “a task without a vision is 
drudgery.” 

Next, it means the creation of a 
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wholesome respect for all useful work, 
which means a better understanding of 
the problems, the habits of thought, 
yes, even the intellectual and emotion- 
al reactions of men and women engaged 
in the various fields of human en- 
deavor. I suspect that if we succeeded 
better in developing in the school boy 
a high degree of respect for an un- 
derstanding of the problems and 
achievements of adults, as they pursue 
their various occupations and profes- 
sions, we would be confronted with 
less misunderstanding, less rivalry, 
less harshness and bigotry in the life 
that surrounds us. 


A Place for Kiwanis Service 

Vocational guidance must carry with 
it the responsibility of assisting the 
student to select the proper occupa- 
tional or professional goal, to train for 
the job, and to be placed therein. This 
involves a study of the student—his 
abilities, interests, traits, experience 
background—by parents, by school 
authorities, and by such volunteer bus- 
iness and professional people of the 
community as can be induced to assist. 
Here is a place for Kiwanis service. 

Further it involves careful self an- 
alysis by the student. It also involves 
a comprehensive study of the various 
vocations by the student himself, which 
leads to final selection through an 
elimination process. Here Kiwanis 
can make its most valuable contribu- 
tion. Finally, vocational guidance 
means adult assistance in helping the 
student plan for his training. 


Just How Can Kiwanis Work? 


Having thus set forth the purposes 
and objectives of vocational guidance, 
I shall undertake to outline a plan 
whereby the goals mentioned may be 
realized to some degree at least 
through the coéperation of schools and 
Kiwanis clubs, In the first place I 
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should say that the guidance program 
must center in the public schools. On 
the schools must rest the responsibility 
for formulating plans and for building 
and directing the guidance organiza- 
tion. The various agencies and organ- 
izations of the community should then 
be mobilized and _ utilized by the 
schools in the furtherance of the pro- 
gram. In each school system some in- 
dividual or group, such as vocational 
guidance planning and directing com- 
mittee, should head the movement. In 
small school systems the leadership 
might be assumed by the superintend- 
ent or principal or assigned to a 
special committee; in large systems a 
guidance expert can be employed. 


Training the Teachers 

The next step is the education of 
the teaching staff regarding the import- 
ance of guidance and their opportunity 
for assistance therein. Unfortunately 
many worthy and conscientious public 
school teachers have little or no con- 
ception of the need for a program of 
vocational guidance. Theirs is a nar- 
row sphere; the unreasonable loads and 
routine burdens that we have placed 
upon them tend to accentuate this con- 
dition. The guidance leadership in the 
school system must broaden their vi- 
sion, for without understanding and 
cooperation on the part of members of 
the teaching corps the guidance pro- 
gram is doomed. This teacher educa- 
tion process cannot be rushed; it must 
not be founded on edict and mandate, 
but must be so directed that it will 
call forth a genuinely codperative re- 
sponse, 

Coincident with teacher training a 
comprehensive course in vocations 
should be worked out for students of 
the junior high school level, preferably 
the ninth grade. A wealth of material 
is available for such a course. 

I suggest an outline of the content 
of such a course. In introducing the 
subject some attention should be given 
to the history of the rise and develop- 
ment of the commercial, industrial, 
and professional phases of human ac- 
tivity. Let these young people learn 
how occupations have become differen- 
tiated and specialized throughout the 
ages, from the days of primitive indus- 
tries down to the modern age of highly 
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specialized commercial and industrial 
pursuits built largely on man’s scien- 
tific control of nature, History offers 
no more thrilling romance than this 
amazing story of human _ progress. 
Imaginative youth is fairly gripped by 
it. 

This introduction should be followed 
by a study of the field of occupations: 
(1) Production of raw materials—the 
fields of agriculture, mining, fishing, 
etc. (2) manufacturing in all of its 
ramifications (3) building and con- 
struction (4) transportation and com- 
munication (5) 
financial occupations (6) public service 
(7) personal service—the professions 
of law, medicine, dentistry (8) liter- 
ature and journalism. 

The course can then profitably turn 
to a consideration of the relation of 
industries to the workers engaged 
therein, involving as it does the growth 
of corporations, labor organizations, co- 
éperative control of industry and pro- 
duction, women and children in 
industry, etc. 

This out of the way we are ready 
to begin a study of the all important 
problems of choosing and preparing for 
a career. Here the student is brought 
face to face with self analysis, with 
the analysis of various occupations, 
with the preparation for a vocation, 
getting a job, holding it by virtue of 
service rendered, and advancing to 
higher levels. 

And finally the course should close 
with a detailed study, by the student, 
of one or more occupations, following a 
form to be provided by the school au- 
thorities. 


What Such a Course Will Do 


The course of instruction outlined 
herein lies at the heart of successful 
vocational guidance. It forms the 
basis for a wholesome attitude toward 
vocational life; an appreciation and 
understanding of the social and eco- 
nomic importance of various vocations, 
which are essential to tolerance; and 
experience and informational back- 
ground essential to a wise choice. 
Without such a basis much of the 
energy devoted to vocational endeavor 
is wasted. 

It is in connection with this course 
in vocations offered in the schools that 
Kiwanis has its greatest opportunity 
for service. The vocational leadership 
forces in the schools and the guidance 
committee in Kiwanis should be inter- 
locking. They should marshal the 
forces of the Kiwanis club—all service 
clubs for that matter for the purpose 
of affording these young people, at the 
very moment they are studying voca- 
tions, with an opportunity to profit by 
the experiences of men who are active 
in vocational life. This can be done 
through talks given by such men to 
assemblies of students from vocational 
classes or to individual classes as de- 
sired by the school authorities, and 
through student visits to offices of pro- 


commercial and’ 


fessional men, to industrial plants and 
to commercial organizations. 

In preparation for this type of serv- 
ice the vocational committee represent- 
ing the schools and the service clubs 
should prepare a list of vocations to 
be covered and should select speakers 
for the different vocations. These 
speakers should then be furnished by 
the committee with a carefully pre- 
pared set of suggestions regarding pro- 
cedure in handling the subject assigned. 
Otherwise, the treatment may not be 
adapted to the level of ninth grade 
students. 

In preparing this set of instructions 
consideration must be given to the 
functional aspects of the vocational 
guidance endeavor. It should be re- 
membered that, in modern life, voca- 
tions do not travel very well under 
labels. For example, a man in the 
automobile business might do anything 
from display advertising to bending 
cotter pins. A man working for a 
fuel company might shovel coal or drive 
expensive oil heating equipment. Oc- 
cupational labels do not always ring 
true. It follows from this that the 
question a boy or girl must answer for 
himself or herself is not, “What am I 
going to be?” but “What am I going 
to do?” If I am going to drive a 
truck, I can do it as an independent 
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wood merchant; in the fruit transport 
business; in the health department of 
a city; or in constructing a highway 
or railroad. 

The committee should then make the 
list of speakers available for the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the schools con- 
cerned. Arrangements for later con- 
ferences between speakers and individ- 
ual students or groups of students in- 
terested in a particular vocation, can 
be left to the school authorities. 

The vocational guidance committee 
should also furnish the school authori- 
ties with a list of industrial plants, com- 
mercial establishments, service organ- 
izations, etc., which may be visited by 
vocational classes. We have found 
that the managers of practically all 
such organizations will welcome visits 
from student groups, if such visits are 
properly scheduled. 

All of this involves organization and 
some sacrifice of time and effort on 
the part of the vocational guidance 
committee. It further pre-supposes 
full codperation on the part of Kiwanis 
and other service club members. But 
we have discovered that the plan 
usually meets with a generous response. 
Men everywhere are always glad to 
furnish, out of their own experiences, 
this information and encouragement 
which is so valuable to young people. 
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LIVE in a city of half a million 
people, including the whites. 

It is one of those towns so 
large that when a man comes 
home at night and sees crepe 
on the door of the _ house 
next door, he asks his wife who is dead and she replies, 
“IT don’t know those people. What was the score today?” 

It is not a heartless town; it is just a big town. That’s 
People do not 





another way of saying the same thing. 
notice you if you do not annoy them. 

I belong to one of the larger Kiwanis clubs. There are 
close to two hundred members. Not long ago I was seated 
at the head table which was elevated above the floor of the 
dining-room, giving me a clear view of every member pres- 
ent. 

As I sat there, I found myself absorbed in an experiment 
which would be worth your trying in your own club at the 
next meeting. There were about one hundred and fifty 
members present on the day I made my little test. 

Table by table I looked over that room, trying to see how 
many of those men I had known before they came into Ki- 
wanis. There was a Janky fellow I had been intimate with 
in another organization; here were two fellows I had known 
in business; at another table sat a professional man I had 
previously learned to know and love; there was another 
man I had known in yet another organization; here was a 
man who was a passing acquaintance before he became 
a Kiwanian and one of my most intimate friends; here 
were two more men that chance had thrown me in contact 
with in the past. 

I became more interested as I progressed from face to 
face. To my own great surprise, I found that I had 
known only eleven men in that room before they came 
into Kiwanis. The chances were small that I ever would 
have known any of the others if it had not been for Ki- 
wanis. 

The Kiwanis club to which I belong is one of the most 
friendly clubs I have ever known. There is a geniality, 
a lack of formality and an underlying current of friend- 
ship in it that I have never seen equalled. Not because of 
any good quality in me, but because of this friendly spirit, 
I feel that I can honestly say that every man in that club is 
my friend. I know I am a friend of every man in the club. 

I feel sure that every man in that club rejoices when 
any little happiness comes to me. I am equally sure that 
every man in the club would feel sorry if he knew that 
hard luck had come to me. 

Briefly, every man in that club is my friend. I am the 
friend of every man in that club. This means that at 
least one hundred and fifty true friends have been brought 
into my life because of my connection with this Kiwanis 
club. These friends are men I would never have known 
if it had not been for Kiwanis. 

Is there any way of measuring the happiness the friend- 
ship of these men has brought me? Could wealth, fame 
or any of the other things for which we silly mortals 
struggle and cry, have brought me any such number of 
friends? Is there anything on earth a man could not af- 
ford to sacrifice for such a group of friends? The answers 
are obvious. 


I have learned a few lessons in life. One of them is 


that there is only one thing on God’s green earth of 
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which no mortal ever tires. We grow tired of our eternal 
chase after dollars which recent events have proved so 
elusive and so varying in value; we grow tired of the 
chase after fame, trying to be president of this or chair- 
man of that; we become weary of trying to keep up with 
the Joneses and gaining social prominence; we tire of our 
puny attempts to gain power when we find how difficult 
it is to exercise with honor after it is attained; we grow 
tired of even the love chase until after it has jostled down 
from passion into that placidity of possession which 
brings peace; we grow tired of everything on earth except 
the face which grows brighter when we come, the eyes 
which crinkle at the corners when they rest on us, and 
the hand which shoots out in happy greeting when we 
come within reach. These are the outer evidences of in- 
ward friendship, and they bring the greatest and the one 
untiring joy of life. 

Samuel Johnson says “If a man does not make new 
acquaintances as he advances through life, he will soon 
find himself left alone. A man, Sir, should keep his 
friendships in constant repair.” 

These things in my club of which I speak are not pe- 
culiar to that club. They are characteristic of every Ki- 
wanis club. The nearly two thousand Kiwanis clubs of 
this continent are all friendship factories working day and 
night. In every town and city in which Kiwanis functions, 
there are groups like the one of which I have spoken. 
These groups are bringing together and cementing in 
friendship men who would never have known each other 
but for Kiwanis. They are visiting similar groups in 
neighboring cities and are slowly but surely weaving a 
net of friendship which is catching in its meshes and 
holding the very best of the business and professional 
life of Canada and the United States. 

Forgetting for the moment the thirty or forty thousand 
achievements these Kiwanis clubs have to their credit 
yearly, forgetting all the accomplishments of every other 
kind which have made Kiwanis what it is in our present 
day civilization, I cannot help but feel that the making of 
all these marvelous friendships alone has justified its ex- 
istence. 

There is no man who is not a better man because he 
has had a friend. The only way to have a friend is to be 
one. The very unselfishness of being a friend, the interest 
in some one else necessary to friendship, takes a man out 
of himself and makes him a happier and a better man. 

To me, friendship is God’s greatest gift to man. It is 
the sweetest thing in life and adds more happiness to hu- 
man existence than any other one thing. Kiwanis and 
friendship are almost transposable words in any sentence. 

As I sat in my own club and looked over these men, 
strangers once but close friends now, there came over 
me a glow of happiness which made me value my Kiwanis 
membership more than I ever had in my life. 

I was just wondering if you, too, would not get a bit 
of happiness out of looking over the membership of your 
club at its next meeting, or going over the names on its 
roster, and realizing how many friends Kiwanis has added 
to your life. 

William Morris says “Forsooth, brethren, fellowship is 
heaven and lack of fellowship is hell; fellowship is life 
and lack of fellowship is death; the deeds that ye do upon 
the earth, it is for the fellowship’s sake that ye do them.” 
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of simple construction, nestling 

in a hollow of a_sun-parched, 
wind-swept plain. One teacher is in 
charge and her pupils number a dozen 
children from the surrounding coun- 
tryside, ranging in ages from six to 
twelve, representing all grades from 
one to eight. 

Classes are in session, when the 
wheels of an automobile are heard. 
Bright eyes look with interest at the 
door as two men come in. They are 
carrying a large box. After greetings 
and explanations the box is opened, 
unpacked and about seventy-five books 
are placed upon teacher’s desk. Itisa 
Kiwanis rural library. 

For the past several years the Ki- 
wanis Club of Trinidad, Colorado, has 
had as a major project the establish- 
ment of libraries in the rural schools 
of Las Animas County, of which 
Trinidad is the county seat. Our field 
of operation is in itself a small em- 
pire,—a county 114 miles long and 
57 miles wide, the largest county in 
area in Colorado, larger than the 
State of Connecticut, and containing 
159 rural schools. During this period 
our club has been putting good books 
within the reach of thousands of 
children of the rural school districts 
of this county. Close to 150 libraries, 
averaging 75 volumes each have been 
thus established, and, in addition, the 
club has furnished several memorial 
libraries to hospitals and one to the 
State Penitentiary at Canon City, 
Colorado. 

Thus over a far-flung domain in 
southern and southeastern Colorado 
these Kiwanis libraries have been wel- 
come gifts to rural schools. Many of 
these school houses are in remote sec- 


Pret sim a one-room school house 





tions, way off on the prairies in the 
ranch country or in the dry land farm- 
ing areas. Others of them are tucked 
away among the hills, far from a rail- 
road, and many miles from a main 
highway. A fine selection of books,— 
works of standard fiction, selected his- 
tory and biography, reference books 
and the best of juvenile fiction, com- 
pose these libraries, and they are read 
avidly by children and teachers and the 
parents of children. Many of these dis- 
tricts are isolated. There is little liter- 
ature of any sort in the homes and 
few, if any, books in the schools. The 
public prints do not circulate freely 
there. Hence the libraries are received 
with marked enthusiasm and supply a 
real need. 

Some of the schools are rude huts or 
cabins in poor districts, where one 
teacher may have charge of a few 
pupils who come from scattered areas 
over the widespread countryside. 
Without the libraries these youngsters 
would have no reading matter at all 
except the few text-books used in the 
schools. Families make use of these 
books and exchange them with each 
other. In many instances the books 
become the only diversion from the 
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monotonous toil of the isolated lives 
these people lead. 

Hundreds of letters through the 
years have been received by the club 
from school teachers and pupils. In 
many cases every child attending these 
rural schools has written in his or her 
own way to express appreciation to 
the club. 

The idea of the rural school library 
was conceived by Kiwanian Gilbert 
Sanders, past president of the Trini- 
dad club and a lieutenant-governor in 
the Rocky Mountain District last year. 
The first books were accumulated by 
each Kiwanian bringing to meeting one 
or more volumes by way of birthday 
presents for each member whose birth- 
day anniversary occurred in the week 
of such meeting, the membership hav- 
ing been appraised of such birthday at 
the previous meeting, or through the 
weekly notice. At such meeting the 
member who had thus achieved the 
doubtful distinction of passing another 
milestone,—let us call him John 
Smith,—would collect his books,— 
with appropriate ceremony,—and the 
books so collected, increased in num- 
ber if necessary to 75, would consti- 
tute the “John Smith Library” and 
would be sent to a rural school. It 
was not long before the plan ‘took 
hold,” with gratifying effect among the 
townspeople, and donations of books 
commenced pouring into the Library 
Committee’s hands, necessitating ar- 
rangements for a store room to accom- 
modate the supply. In many instances 
families which had suffered the loss 
of a member donated the entire li- 
brary of the deceased to the club for 
the rural school library cause. In 
such cases the library going out to 

(Turn to page 92) 














Good books are made accessible to these children in one rural school. 
150 libraries have been furnished. 





Previously in some cabin school there were no books except a few text books. 
Now these boys enjoy good reading. 
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IMPROVING ATTENDANCE BY GRADING 


attendance of a few, is essential in Kiwanis. Attend- 
ance is a fundamental principle adopted because of the 
and organization results which are assured from 
its practical application. Only through attendance can 
members be built into the genuine and intimate fellowship 
of a Kiwanis club and only by attendance can members 
become active participants in the functioning and activi- 
ties of a club. 

A man becomes vitally related to a friendly group only 
as he meets frequently and regularly with those who com- 
pose it. He can have a share with others in accomplish- 
ing certain results only as he joins with them on the job. 
Brotherliness and intimate friendship are not fostered 
through absence. A student does not secure the values of 
his classes by “cutting” them. One becomes a member 
of a football team only by his continuing presence on the 
gridiron for practice and for games. An executive does 
not manage a factory in absentia. Therefore only by his 
presence does a man share in the fellowship and service 
of a Kiwanis club. He cannot be a real member of our 
type of organization except by attendance. 

And obviously, a club can secure proper results in fel- 
lowship and in achievement only as all members attend its 
meetings. The results will be in proportion to the degree 
of attendance maintained by each and every member. The 
unusually high—even the perfect—record of attendance— 
on the part of a few cannot vicariously make up for the 
poor attendance and even absence of the many. Excel- 
lence in attendance on the part of all members is neces- 
sary to the best functioning and service of a Kiwanis club. 

The definite improvement in the attendance of all mem- 
bers should be our objective. However, the aim of some 
seems to be only to incite a few to attain a 100% attend- 
No one has any higher appreciation than I of a 
Kiwanian who has attained a bona fide 100% attendance 
record for many years or even for one year. We should 
always honor such and encourage others to go and do 
likewise. But a Kiwanis club will never fulfil its pur- 
poses in fellowship, functioning, and service unless there 
is an excellence of attendance on the part of all, many 
of whom probably are so circumstanced that they cannot 
attain to a real 100% record. 

The best results would seem most likely to come from 
a larger emphasis upon good and excellent attendance on 
the part of the many. But the 100% record is so exalted 
by some that many members come to think no other record, 
however, excellent, is worth striving for. They come to 
think that unless they attain the 100% record they will 
be rated only poor in attendance. Two most unfortunate 
results then follow. On the one hand many feel that 
since they cannot attain the much praised 100% and 
consider themselves only “poor” in attendance, there is 
no use in trying to attend faithfully, and they become 
most irregular and careless in their attendance. And on 
the other hand, those who stress so exclusively 100% 
records, when they come upon circumstances that neces- 
sitate their actual absence from their own meeting and 
prevent their making up attendance according to the 


T= excellent attendance of many, not the exceptional 


social 
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standard rules, urge that some exception be made by 
which they may continue to claim the 100% record al- 
though they actually have been absent. Far more worthy 
as a record of which to be proud is a 95% record of 
actual attendance than a claimed 100% record which is 
not bona fide because there has been actual absence. 
Such practice, if carried on generally, would obviously 
bring the 100% record into such disrepute that there 
could be no pride in it, and would finally undermine the 
principle of attendance so that its essential values would 
be lost. And without attendance Kiwanis would cease to 
be Kiwanis. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that we should give a 
greater emphasis to grades of attendance and build up a 
practice that will give recognition to “good” and “excel- 
lent” as well as perfect or 100% attendance. A member 
who maintains a 100% record of actual attendance based 
on the rules should have proper recognition, but those 
who probably with far more difficulty have maintained 
“good” and “excellent” records should be given due and 
proportionate honor. At present the tendency is to recog- 
nize only the 100% records—all others are passed by, 
however sincerely members have sought to attend and 


even if by sacrifice they have maintained excellent 
records, close to the 100% mark. 
Above all, attendance must mean attendance. Even a 


sound excuse for absence does not give credit for attend- 
ance. When a member is absent he cannot be counted 
present without discrediting all attendance. Nothing is 
so likely to undermine the essential principle of attend- 
ance as for members to claim 100% records which are 
based on unauthorized exceptions for credit when actual 
absence has occurred. They only kid themselves. But 
the seriousness of such action is that it brings into dis- 
repute an organization principle essential for the fellow- 
ship and service results which make a Kiwanis club. 

Attendance can only be soundly promoted and have 
that significance which inspires loyal action by all mem- 
bers, when club records are kept according to the official 
rules and are therefore uniform and of standard value 
and when individual members are given credit for what- 
ever bona fide records they attain. The use of some sys- 
tem of grades is doubtless the best means to such 
recognition. Scholarship is rated by grades, and honors 
are given for excellence and not limited to perfection. 
Three grades in attendance might be used for recognition 
at last in the practical promotion of attendance in clubs: 
perfect, 100% ; excellent, 95-99%; good, 85-94%. 

Let clubs seek to improve the attendance of all mem- 
bers in order to enrich their fellowship and increase their 
service potentialities. The proper appreciation and 
recognition of “good” and “excellent” as well as “perfect” 
records will inspire better attendance by a larger number 
and so will make for the better functioning and larger 
achievements of our clubs. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND 
MEMBERSHIP 


By HERBERT W. HENNIG 
Chairman, Committee on Classification 
and Membership 


STRONG club membership for 
greater community service! 

Every Kiwanis club desires to render 
a greater service to the community, 
and the easiest way to accomplish this 
is by a large and representative mem- 
bership. The responsibility for such 
membership falls upon the club; it is 
theirs to build up a strong and ade- 
quate membership. 

All should be membership-conscious. 
The Membership Committee’s aim is 
to bring an increase in members and 
if a vigorous and continuous plan of 
membership is adopted, the increase 
will naturally follow. The committee 
should see that all classifications are 
listed and that vacant ones are filled. 
Members should be on the alert to sug- 
gest prospects, but in doing so should 
bear in mind that only quality mem- 
bers are desired. However, the Mem- 
bership Committee has not been es- 
tablished for negative action; its func- 
tion is to secure members and not to 
blackball. 

Your International committee re- 
cently contacted all districts urging the 
adoption of the Intensive Membership 
Development Plan or some other simi- 
lar plan, where such had not already 
been undertaken, and sent detailed 
suggestions along these lines. Any 
clubs interested should get in touch 
with their district governors or the 
district Committee on Classification 
and Membership. 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


By Faser A. BOLLINGER 


Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations 


VERYONE will agree that one of 
the finest things we get out of Ki- 
wanis is its fellowship, and it is always 
worth while to promote through inter- 
club relations fellowship among Ki- 
wanians outside one’s own club. 
Among our treasures, friendship is the 
one thing that money cannot buy, and 
inter-club visits certainly afford us an 
unusual opportunity for increasing our 
circle of friends. 

Your committee this year has en- 
deavored to incorporate simplicity and 
practicability in its program, believing 
that these two important things, plus 
club and individual codéperation, will 


International Committee Suggestions 


make possible its attainment with the 
greatest degree of success. 

1. District Inter-Club Week. To 
be set by each district sometime 
before its district convention. 
Detailed suggestions will be sent 
to each club, but it is the re- 
sponsibility of the chairman of 
the District Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations to see that the 
plans are carried out. 

2. All Kiwanis Night. Fifteen min- 
utes of synchronized fellowship 
in connection with the All Ki- 
wanis Night program (June 11) 
at the Toronto Convention. Sug- 
gestions for this program will 
be covered by a special bulletin 
to be issued in May. 

3. Divisional Inter-Club Meetings. 
Your committee urges at least 
two divisional inter-club meet- 
ings in each division during the 
year. 

4. Flying Squadrons. Lieutenant 
governors are urged to organize 
flying squadrons in their strong- 
est clubs and to assign them the 
definite responsibility of visiting 
the weak clubs in their respec- 
tive divisions at frequent inter- 
vals during the year. These 
“squadrons” should include as 
many of the past district and 
club officers as can be enlisted 
in the cause. 

5. Definite Planned Visitations. 
Some plans for stimulating in- 
ter-club relationships are: (a) 
The Golden Rule; (b) Treas- 
ure Chest—Book of Fellowship; 
(c) Pasco Good Will Bell; 
(d) Ohio Fellowship Chest. In- 
formation concerning these can 
be secured by writing to Inter- 
national Headquarters. 

6. Individual Visitation. Inter- 
club relations through visits by 
individual members. We wish 
the whole-hearted support of 
every Kiwanian in the promo- 
tion of these visits. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK 


By FRANK L. EVERSULL 
Chairman, Committee on Boys and 
Girls Work 
T IS possible for Kiwanis clubs to 

promote many worth while projects 
for boys and girls during the winter 
months. A comprehensive, bulletin 
covering a number of suggestions has 
been sent to clubs. Tournaments in 
basketball, volleyball, handball, ping- 
pong, table tennis, or outdoor sports; 
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a children’s theatre on Saturday morn- 
ings at which only programs interest- 
ing to and suitable for children are 
shown at the local movie theatres, can 
be promoted and sponsored by the club 
Committees on Boys and Girls Work. 
A pet and hobby show is another ac- 
tivity that will interest most children 
and grown-ups as well. Exhibits of 
art work, collections of all kinds, handi- 
craft, household arts, photography 
and pets are suggested. Kiwanis clubs 
have a wonderful opportunity at this 
time to interest boys and girls in many 
worth while projects. 

In the United States, clubs can 
make certain that the large amount 
of federal money appropriated for lo- 
cal public works projects is used 
wisely. We recommend CWA projects 
which will make it possible for boys 
and girls of today and tomorrow to 
have a wholesome environment. Some 
of these are: Playgrounds, swimming 
pools, tennis courts, picnic grounds, 
camping sites, etc. 


PUBLICITY 


By EDWIN F. HILL 
Chairman, Committee on Publicity 


UBLICIZING Kiwanis events is de- 
pendent upon two things— interest 

and energy on the part of the persons 
responsible for the news details of the 
meetings or activities to be presented 
to the newspapers or other periodicals. 

An important thing for the publicity 
representative to recognize is that 
stories are considered news only when 
they reach the editors and press cor- 
respondents promptly after the events 
have occurred. “DO IT NOW” is a 
slogan that every Kiwanis publicity 
chairman or committeeman should 
keep before him at all times. 

An effective way to publicize a Ki- 
wanis event is to have the persons ad- 
dressing the clubs or groups write a 
text of what they propose to say. How- 
ever, where such advance copies are 
not available the publicity man should 
take notes of the most important 
things said and pass them along to the 
press immediately. Newspapers like 
names; local officers and committee- 
men should be used in the story when- 
ever possible. Pictures, of course, will 
add to the news value of the story. 

A bulletin for club and district Pub- 
licity Committees will soon be for- 
warded and it is hoped that the sug- 
gestions given therein will be of value 
in securing some fine publicity. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


No is the time for the commit- 
tee responsible for the attend- 
ance at the next International 
Convention to become active. These 
are busy days in the world, and most 
men are budgeting their time for 
next summer’s vacation. Certainly 
it will not be difficult to plan now 
to have the International Conven- 
tion at Toronto a part of the vacation itinerary. 

Situated as Toronto is, near half a dozen of the world’s 
greatest scenic wonders, and easy of access by air, rail, 
water and automobile, it offers everything in the way of 
attractions for the man who wants to make the Interna- 
tional Convention a part of his summer vacation. 

It has been many years since Kiwanis has met in 
Canada. Here Kiwanians from the United States will 
experience the hospitality of another country and, as 
twice before in our history, will find it good. 

Toronto is a modern city with fine hotel accommoda- 


"Well little woman 
lets g0 to Toronto 
this year —” 





tions and splendid facilities for entertainment. Already 
a tentative program has been arranged. From both an 
educational and entertainment standpoint, this will be 


a convention excelled by none and equalled by few. 

Toronto is so close to the center of Kiwanis population 
that it is sure to be a largely attended convention. It is 
high time the On-to-Toronto Committees in the various 
clubs begin organizing to insure a good attendance on 
this splendid program of Kiwanis information, inspira- 
tion and entertainment. Toronto is making a special 
effort to please the ladies, and Kiwanians who are ac- 
companied by their wives may be sure that they will be 
delightfully taken care of. 


+ 


It is easier to keep him than to get. him back. 
that man who is careless in his attendance. 


USE INTERNATIONAL 


pl aces 


Study 


LL too few Kiwanis clubs are 
using the facilities which Inter- 
national offers for their assistance. 
Few, if any, problems arise in a Ki- 
wanis club which have not been pre- 
viously faced by other Kiwanis clubs, 
and the records of their solution are 
on file in International Headquarters. 
The Service Department of Inter- 
national is at the elbow of every club, ready to help. Are 
you having an attendance problem? Do you contemplate 
a movement to increase your attendance? If so, the 
Service Department can tell you how this has been suc- 
cessfully done by dozens of clubs, many of them of the 
same size as yours, and similarly situated. Some one of 
these proved plans can be adapted to your needs, and 
some others which were not successful, can be avoided. 
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Are you trying to interest your club in the Achieve- 
ment Contest? Are you planning to build your club back 
to its peak in membership? Are you thinking of putting 
on a pet show? Have you in contemplation a farmers’ 
meeting? Is your Inter-Club Committee a bit at sea for 
a plan to stimulate interest in its activities? 

These are but a few of the services International will 
gladly render you if you will just drop a letter to the 
Service Department telling them your problems. Even 
if you do not adopt as a whole the suggestions made, 
you will find in them something to stimulate thought in 
planning for your own club. 

No matter what your problem may be, you will certainly 
get a postage stamp’s worth of assistance, and this is all 
it costs. The department is there to help you, and it will 
render assistance gladly. 
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find true 


It is only in self-forgetfulness that we 


happiness. 
TAXATION 


N both countries in which Kiwanis 

functions, taxation has become our 
biggest problem. World conditions 
seem to have justified legislators in 
levying such taxes on us that we 
are near the point where prosperity 
in the individual is penalized instead 
of encouraged. 

The man of great wealth can so 
juggle his books and his securities with wash sales and 
cost charges that, with the assistance of highly paid 
lawyers and tax experts, he escapes almost unscathed. 
The farmer and the laboring man do not earn enough 
to be taxed. This means that the burden of taxation 
falls almost entirely on the shoulders of the smaller busi- 
ness man and those in the professions. 

Students of civilization tell us that these are the men 
on whom the world must depend for all that is best. They 
are literally the salt of the earth, and it is from these five 
to twenty thousand dollar a year men that the member- 
ship of Kiwanis is recruited. These are the civic minded 
men, the men who make the progress of any country. 

It is on these men also that the burden of all the mani- 
fold taxation is laid. National, state or province, county 
and city taxes have been pyramided one on top of the 
other until the time has come when the white collar busi- 
ness and professional man must be given some considera- 
tion. Education by Kiwanis clubs on the subject of taxa- 
tion is more important at the present moment than ever 
before. It is a sad fact that most of us do not realize how 
much we are paying in taxes, and still less do we realize 
where the money is going. 

Let us ask city and county officials, members of con- 
gress or parliament and other legislative bodies, to come 
before our Kiwanis clubs and answer frankly the question 
“What are you doing with our money?” Small wonder 
they are spending it recklessly and taxing us heavily, 
when we make no protest but let them put on the yoke. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


DUCATION is a continuous proc- 

ess, consisting as much in dis- 
carding useless mental trash as in 
accumulating valuable knowledge. 
The truly educated man never stops 
learning, and has an able forgetter. 
He must unlearn as well as learn. 

All too many of us are reclining 
on a ten to twenty year old sheep- 
skin as though it contained some eternal magic which 
would keep us educated as long as we live. With a bit of 
sporting news and a few lessons in contract, Mr. Average 
Man is doing little to increase his average in education. 

It is not only the children and the illiterates on this 
continent who need to go to school, but the college grad- 
uates as well. Many of them wear the pin or key of some 
fraternity as though it were a badge of eternal education 
which would keep them wise forever. 

Somewhere in our fair land we should establish a few 
schools for papas and mamas, butchers, bakers and candle- 
stick makers, where they might get some stimulation for 
their mental processes aside from the impressions they 
receive from the radio and moving pictures. 

Golf and handball are all very well to make a man’s 
arteries soft, but they have an equal tendency to make 
his head hard. If he would devote as much time to his 
head as he does to his arteries, he would be a better 
balanced individual. 

Kiwanis, in common with all other institutions, suffers 
from this tendency to acquire a smattering knowledge 
and call it a day; content that having once been learned, 
the job is done forever. There is no end to Kiwanis 
learning. The programs of the educational committee 
should be aimed as much at the veteran Kiwanian as at 
the newest member. 

Who is the International President? 
next International Convention be held? What are the 
objects of Kiwanis? These and other fundamental ques- 
tions about the organization should find an instant answer 
on the tongue of every Kiwanian. 

Do they? You who read this, answer for yourselves. 


+ 





Where will the 


The biggest sinner is the man who nails his neighbor 
because he is another. 


RAILROADS AND THEIR RIVALS 


N the United States, the railroads 
| are urging the adoption of what 

they contend is proper and neces- 
sary regulation of commercial trucks 
and buses, especially the former. 
The claim is that as railroads are 
fully regulated by both Federal and 
State Governments, it is bad public 
policy to compel them to face forms 
of competition which are only partly regulated, and in 
many cases not regulated at all. 

As taxpayers, and constituting the largest single group 
in the country, the railroads assert that the costs of high- 
way building and maintenance have been inflated by bil- 
lions of dollars in the last few years, to meet the require- 
ments and the wear and tear of a comparatively small 
number of excessively heavy and large commercial ve- 
hicles, chiefly trucks. 

They allege that trucks are free to take the cream of 
the traffic, and do so, leaving the less desirable business 
to the railroads, which as common carriers must accept 
any shipment offered and carry it at the published tariff 
rates, even though at a loss. 

They also assert that failure to regulate trucking rates 
and to require the filing of tariffs, is undermining the en- 
tire rate structure of the country, and is destroying the 
stability of rates which was one of the chief objects in 
undertaking the regulation of transportation. 
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The railroads further claim that heavy commercial ve- 
hicles, and especially large trucks, are not paying ade- 
quately for the privilege of using the publicly owned high- 
ways for purposes of private profit. 

To remedy the conditions of which they complain, the 
railroads propose the following four regulations which 
seem eminently fair: 

1. In the interest of reduced taxation, limit the 
weight and size of all commercial vehicles to obviate 
excessive costs of highway building and upkeep. 

2. Require full and adequate payment from all 
commercial vehicles for their use of the highways on 
a scientifically determined basis. 

3. Restore railroad regulation to its original pur- 
pose of securing reasonable and stable rates and pre- 
venting discrimination. 

4. Apply similar regulation to all other commer- 
cial carriers. 

This is the railroads’ program. It is entitled to be 
judged without prejudice, and upon its merits. 


+ 


What do you intend to do with that five dollar bill? 
The answer tells pretty well what kind of 
a man you are. 


REPEAL 


O matter what our individual 
NJ crinions on the subject of pro- 

hibition in the United States, 
no matter whether or not we feel 
that the crime wave which has dis- 
graced our country is due to it, we 
must look the facts of that crime 
wave in the face. 

With the repeal of the prohibition 
act and the sale of liquor made legal in most states, the 
ubiquitous bootlegger will be like Othello, his occupation 
gone. After years of easy money and no labor to speak 
of, it is highly improbable that the rum runner, the beer 
seller, the house to house liquor salesmen and others who 
have been in the same business, will go back to legitimate 
work. It is more likely that they will turn to other forms 
of crime and still live on the labor of others. 

The crime situation is bad enough if the figures 
gathered by the experts are anywhere near true. The 
U. S. Flag Association tabulated statistics for their recent 
anti-crime conference in Washington. Their figures are 
taken mostly from the books of Cavanaugh of Chicago and 
Smith of New York, and are astounding. 

Prevention and punishment of crime, maintenance of 
penal institutions and loss of property through arson and 
fraud, cost the United States thirteen billion dollars an- 
nually. Racketeering taxes industry fifteen billions and 
is our biggest industry. 

The annual crime score is twelve thousand murders, 
three thousand kidnappings, one hundred thousand as- 
saults, fifty thousand robberies and forty thousand bur- 
glaries. 

The increase in the murder rate since 1900 is 350%. 
Increase in prison population since 1926 is 50%. There 
are one hundred and twenty thousand assassins at large 
in this country and, most significant of all, there are four 
hundred thousand people living exclusively through crime. 

Exaggerations? Perhaps. But if these experts on 
crime are fifty per cent wrong, the record is still a disgrace. 

Merely deploring these conditions will in no way re- 
lieve them. We must do something about it. Every 
Kiwanis club in the United States should in every possible 
way lend its aid to the forces of law and order which are 
coping with this problem. 

Kiwanians must see to it that fearless and incorruptible 
men are elected to enforce the law. This is no time for 
partisan politics. Having done all in our power to place 
such men in office, it is our further duty to stand squarely 
behind them in fighting this great crime wave. 
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Income Versus Expense - with 
Reference to a Small Club 


By HERBERT A. SAWIN 


Immediate Past President, Kiwanis 


Club of Benicia, California 


‘i ONEY makes the mare go,” 
M so runs an old adage but 
have you noticed that the 
jockey has much to do with winning 
the race? Money makes Kiwanis go, 
too, but men, or jockeys if you will, 
are mainly responsible for the progress 
of outstanding Kiwanis clubs. The 
men on your finance committee have 
an opportunity for true Kiwanis work. 
Budget making, that old bug-a-boo of 
housewives and statesmen, is the most 
essential job in your club today. Is 
your club floundering on a wet track 
of procrastination and red ink? What 
to do about it; reduce the dollar cost 
per member right now to the lowest 
possible figure per month. 

Can you find the answer to ques- 
tions like these: What does our club 
get for the $50.00 a year I spend? 
How does the money we pay Interna- 
tional and district compare with that 
which we spend on ourselves? What 
do we pay our secretary and is it more 
than other clubs of our size? How 
much money do we raise and spend? 
Do our activities cost too much? Do 
we pay our. speakers’ expenses? 
Dozens of questions, involving money, 
come to mind. The answer is: planned 
income and budgeted expense account. 
The secret of success is a secretary 
who can keep simple books; and will. 
For a small club it involves only a few 
simple account headings such as these: 


INCOME 
Cash Receipts 


(a) Dues 
(b) Membership 
(c) Other 


EXPENSE 
1. Secretary's Office 


(a) Postage, stationery 

(b) Notices 

(c) Secretary’s allowance 

(d) Telephone, etc. 

(e) International 
supplies 


and _ district 


2. Dues, Etc. 


(a) International 

(b) District (Including dues) 
(c) Magazine subscriptions 
(d) Digest or special expense 


3. Conventions, Etc. 


(a) Delegate to International 
(b) Delegate to district 

(c) President’s convention 

(d) Lieut.-Governor’s Expense 


4. Club Activities 
(a) Christmas baskets 
(b) Under-privileged children 
(c) Boy Scouts 
(d) Park work 
(e) Flowers for sick, ete. 
(f) Annual scholarship 


5. Weekly Meetings 
(a) Speaker’s expense 
(b) Guest’s meals 
(c) Committee expense 


6. Miscellaneous 
(a) Club equipment 
(b) Hall rent 
(c) Christmas cards 
(d) Unclassified expense 
(e) Sinking fund 


Prepare a list of headings suitable 
for your club’s needs. Determine what 
activities must be maintained. More 
needs present themselves now than 
ever before. Bear in mind that the in- 
come of every member is very much 
reduced. The club’s expenses must be 
within the combined membership’s 
ability to pay or raise. Develop, in 
January, a schedule of fixed costs and 
planned expenditures. Divide into this 
total the number of members. This will 
give the minimum cost per member per 
year. 

Plan your known income; dues; do- 
nations, etc. Don’t over-estimate here. 
Subtract known income from planned 
expenditures. The difference is your 
budget deficit. Decide at the outset 
how you can acquire this difference. 
Follow your plan from the start. Pay 
as you go. Provide for such items as 
4a, 4c, 6b and 6e by regular deposits 
to a special bank account. A sinking 
fund (6e) can be created, by small 
regular deposits, from which to pay 
International and district dues with- 
out lowering your working funds. This 
is very important to any club. We, in 
Kiwanis, recognize the value of favor- 
able publicity and prestige arising 
from our affiliation with an interna- 
tional group. Keep your club spirit 
high. Nothing harms more the morale 
of your officers than being in arrears 
to district and International. 

After yor: directors have approved 
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a budget prepared by your Finance 
Committee don’t file it in the archives. 
There is a race to run; between “In- 
tome” and “Expense.” It’s a muddy 
track. Anything can happen, and 
usually does. Immediately, present 
each member with a copy. It is 
money well spent to have the budget 
mimeographed. Then quarterly, during 
the year, give each member a report of 
income and expenditures tabulated in 
comparison with the budget. Compare 
and show by percentage the relation 
between the main groups. 

Require the secretary to keep his 
accounts regularly and in balance. Re- 
quire a monthly balance sheet for each 
director’s meeting. Present clearly to 
the directors a budgeted resume of 
costs to date. Adjust advance pay- 
ments, such as dues. If the money 
spent to date is more than three- 
twelfths, or five-twelfths or seven- 
twelfths, as the case may be, of the 
year’s total, look sharply for the rea- 
son. An example: planned annual ex- 
penditures, $1800.00. March 30 re- 
port, allowing for dues paid to June 
30, $600.00. Something wrong! Three- 
twelfths of $1800.00 is only $450.00. 
Spike the trouble before it spikes your 
club. Don’t let the incident pass un- 
noticed. Your president is the jockey 
for your club. Some jockeys are hard 
riders, tough on horses, but winners. 
Be a little tough on ideas involving 
more money than the budget provides. 
Don’t run the race in the first quarter. 
Save for the final spurt. Spare the 
whip of extra costs per member. In 
October determine the monthly needed 
income to balance your budget, and get 
it. Live within your means. Win the 
race. 

Members left to Kiwanis today rep- 
resent more vital interest in its aims 
than ever before. Don’t drive a good 
man out by asking for more than he 
feels his own personal budget can 
stand. Lost interest and resignations 
are often traced to lack of information. 
Many members find Kiwanis their only 
outlet for expressing a natural instinct 
to help the community and their un- 
fortunate fellows. The cash cost is 
secondary if they think it reasonable 
and results worth while. 

Seek out advantages to be gained 
through diverting public funds to your 
community if they are available and 
legal for your work. Encourage local 
relief, supplying leadership, but inter- 
est outsiders in paying some of the 
cost. Avoid asking members constantly 
for extra money, either directly or 
through the “fine” system. Encourage 
contributions instead. Right now, the 
important thing for small clubs is to 
keep the monthly cost per member 
down, not to the vanishing point, but 
down. 

A controlled budget will aid you in 
doing this and the satisfaction of run- 
ning a good race is only part payment. 
A smooth track for next year’s officers 
is your contribution to Kiwanis. 
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Activities 

















NEW YORK 








HE sixteenth annual convention of 

the New York District was held in 
Glens Falls last fall under the direc- 
tion of Governor John W. Genaway. 
Assistant Secretary George W. Kim- 
ball represented Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional. 

Registration, a dinner meeting for 
the district Board of Trustees, and a 
presidents’ and _ secretaries’ confer- 
ence filled the first day’s program. 
This was climaxed with a _ splendid 
evening program. 

The next morning the divisional 
breakfast conferences were held and 
the formal opening session of the con- 
vention took place. An interesting 
report was submitted by Chairman 
Stanley Miller of the Committee on 
Convention Program. The message 
of District Governor Genaway was 
well received, as were the reports by 
District Secretary-Treasurer Robert 
C. Hyde and the various lieutenant 
governors. Short talks were made by 
several of the district committee chair- 
men, followed by discussions. 

At noon a Fellowship Luncheon 
was held with the district governor 
presiding. There was singing and 
entertainment. 

The afternoon was given over to 
golfing at the Glens Falls Country 
Club, and sports and entertainment, 
including a clambake, at the Hotel 
Antlers, Lake George. 

On the last day of the convention 
the morning session was taken up with 
talks by various district committee, 
chairmen, and discussions. 

Assistant International Secretary 
Kimball gave an inspirational address 
at the noon luncheon. 

During the afternoon “A Model 
Board of Directors’ Meeting” was pre- 
sented, followed by remarks by Mr. 
Kimball. The following district officers 
were elected for 1934: Governor— 
George H. McKee, Mount Vernon; 
Lieutenant Governors — John H. 
Cooper, Yonkers, Division I.; Daniel 
E. Storms, Newburgh, Division II.; 
Rev. O. T. Anderson, Lowville, Divi- 
sion III.; Henry E. Jones, Geneva, Di- 
vision IV.; Clyde G. Spear, Rochester, 
Division V.; Milton A. Loucks, Glo- 
versville, Division VI.; Harry B. Proc- 
tor, Ogdensburg, Division VII.; and 


Franklin C. Haven, Brooklyn, Divi- 
sion VIII. Robert C. Hyde of Bing- 
hamton was re-appointed as district 
secretary-treasurer, and Utica was 
selected as the 1934 district conven- 
tion city. 

The governor’s banquet and ball 
were staged in the evening, at which 
time various awards and trophies were 
presented to the winners. Interesting 
talks were made by Past President 
Harry N. Holmes of the New York 
City club and Assistant International 
Secretary Kimball. 

The visiting ladies were royally en- 
tertained, and Glens Falls Kiwanians 
are to be congratulated upon the 
splendid manner in which the entire 
convention was handled. 








MONTANA. 








HE mid-winter conference and 

leadership training school of the 
Montana District was held in Living- 
ston, December 3-4, with every active 
club in the district represented. In- 
ternational Trustee George E. Snell 
was present as the representative of 
Kiwanis International. 

Montana is one of the pioneer dis- 
tricts in the matter of leadership 
training but Edwin Grafton, the 1934 
district governor, has introduced an- 
other innovation which promises to be 
very effective and of much value to 
the clubs in the district. He called 
into service the past governors and 
past lieutenant governors of the dis- 
trict as chairmen of the several dis- 
trict committees, and required pre- 
liminary reports at the mid-winter 
conference. 

Retiring District Governor Tor- 
rance H. McDonald gave a report of 
his work during the past year, and 
also spoke to the conference as chair- 
man of the district Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance. Past District 
Governors Earle N. Genzberger, Wil- 
liam E. Pierce and W. Harry Reif, as 
well as International Trustee Snell, 
also addressed the meeting relative to 
the work of the respective committees 
which were assigned to them. 

E. L. Marvin of the Billings club 
was selected as district secretary- 
treasurer. 

An outstanding feature of the meet- 
ing was the address of Chairman John 
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C. Taylor of the International Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for 1934. He 
talked on the 1934 agricultural objec- 
tives. 

Plans were made and a tentative 
program was adopted for the district 
convention at Miles City, which will 
be held next August. 

Montana has adopted as a district 
objective the promotion of public 
safety, particularly as relating to traf- 
fic problems both in populous and 
rural districts. 

Despite adverse conditions the 
membership report showed that the 
clubs of the district are working hard 
upon the objective of membership, 
and every club in the district reported 
a gain in membership and a pledge 
was made to the incoming governor 
of 121 additional members before the 
next district convention at Miles City. 

The conference closed with the in- 
stallation of the district officers for 
1934 by International Trustee Snell. 





__MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS _ 





SPLENDID conference of the 

presidents-elect of the district 
was held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
December 2, with District Governor- 
elect Karl E. Mundt presiding. 

There were many Kiwanis leaders 
in attendance, including: Past Inter- 
national Trustee Jerry Lammers, retir- 
ing District Governor William Marks 
Wemett, Past District Governors Ben- 
nett O. Knudson and James G. Fol- 
lett, District Secretary-Treasurer R. 
Armistead Grady, and International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker. 

The “sub” or “additional” title of 
this conference is “Training School’ 
but so enthusiastic was this group of 
presidents-elect that the “training” 
part of the title has been dropped, for 
these men were “trained” to the 
straining point and simply snorting to 
go. The feeling after the conference 
among district officers was a smiling 
one of “try and hold ’em”’ rather than 
“train ’em and push ’em.” 

Retiring District Governor Wemett 
gave an account of his stewardship. 
He urged a continuance of efforts to- 
ward the increase of membership, and 
said nothing of the fine increase in 
the district for which he and Past 
International Trustee Lammers were 
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largely responsible. He earnestly 
urged every club to enter the Achieve- 
ment Contest, not from the point of 
winning a prize or honorable recog- 
nition, but for the splendid record of 
club activities such an entry neces- 
sarily demands. The compiling of the 
story of a club’s activities inspires 
the authors and the reading of the 
finished report to the club will be one 
of the finest pieces of Kiwanis Educa- 
tion that could be presented. 


District Governor-elect Mundt ex- 
pressed his appreciation and elation 
of the fine attendance—almost one 
hundred per cent of the clubs in the 
district represented. He urged a 
broadening of club activities as a 
means of increasing and _ holding 


membership. A definite objective was 


recommended for each club in addi- 
tion to the regular International ac- 
tivities. An active and alert interest 


in the community, state and national 
affairs was also urged by Mr. Mundt. 

A district objective for the purpose 
of “Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources’ was brought before the con- 
ference and enthusiastically received 
and approved. A new committee was 
established to be known as the district 
Committee on Conservation of Natural 
Resources and club presidents were 
requested to appoint immediately club 
committees of like nature to work 
with the members of the district com- 
mittee. 

International Secretary Parker ad- 
dressed the conference and in his in- 
imitable manner brought clearly be- 
fore the president-elect the important 
items of club management that had 
been forgotten too lightly passed 
over by other speakers. 

Saint Paul is already deep in in- 
triguing plans for the staging of the 
most successful district convention 
ever held. The approved dates for the 
district convention are August 20, 21 
and The Saint Paul Hotel has 
been designated as Headquarters and 
already a golf club and course have 
been chartered for the first day. 

Attendance at the International 
Convention at Toronto was stressed 
and the official railroad route was de- 
cided upon. Each president-elect was 
urged to bring before his respective 
club the advantages, the educational 
advantages, as well as the delightful 
pleasures of the International Con- 
vention, and endeavor to have several 
representatives from his club attend 
this International gathering of Kiwan- 
1ans. 

A resolution passed by the district 
Board of Trustees, and received and 
approved by acclaim by the presi- 
dents-elect was the acceptance of a 
proposal presented by Kiwanian Jo- 
seph E. Messer of Watertown, South 
Dakota, that the district adopt, spon- 
sor and actively forward a ‘Kiwanis 
Educational Foundation” for the pur- 
pose of loaning modest sums to physi- 
cally handicapped young people within 
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International President Johns and Lt. Col. Fred W. Seiler, Virginia Divisional Commander of the 
Salvation Army and a member of the Kiwanis Club of Richmond, recently shared platform honors 


before the Kiwanis Club of Norfolk, Virginia. 


the district, for use in obtaining 
higher education. A complete story 
concerning this fine objective appears 
in this issue. 

Past District Governor Follett made 
an eloquent plea for continued ac- 
tivity in all clubs among the under- 
privileged children and urged that this 
activity be not thought of as ‘“‘seas- 
onal.” He brought out that summer 
camps were wonderful, and Christmas 
parties excellent, but two seasons do 
not make a year. 

Charles O. Elsworth of the Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, club spoke on the im- 
portance of attendance and set a dis- 
trict goal of a twenty per cent im- 
provement over 1933. 

Past International Trustee Lammers 
outlined plans for increasing the mem- 
bership which will, if followed, show 
a very substantial increase before the 
summer season reached. Among 
suggestions presented by Mr. Lam- 
mers for stimulating interest of pros- 
pective members’ was __inter-club 
visiting and the bringing of non-Ki- 
wanian friends to meetings, partic- 
ularly to special occasions. 

Lieutenant Governor George S. 
Olsen impressed the conference with 
the importance of holding the full 
quota of fifty-two meetings during the 
year. The subject of his address was 
“Building Better Kiwanis Clubs” and 
Mr. Olsen emphasized the importance 
of planning the programs well in ad- 
vance, of giving special attention and 
treatment to the special meetings sug- 
gested by International; such as, An- 
niversary Week, Constitution Week, 
etc. Club singing was particulariy 
recommended and regular meetings of 
the directors were urged. 

Lieutenant Governor Isaac M. Pen- 


is 


nington pictured the advantages of 
seriously and thoroughly entering the 
spirit of the Achievement Contest. 

Past District Governor Knudson 
gave to the presidents-elect a new in- 
terpretation of the value of Kiwanis 
Education for both new and old mem- 
bers. 

The ‘fatherly talk to new presi- 
dents” was a masterpiece of valuable 
suggestion and sympathetic interest 
and promise of helpful codperation, 
and the speaker, International Secre- 
tary Parker, won the affection and re- 
gard of “all his boys.” 

The last hour of the conference 
was given over to the “question box” 
and many vexing questions were sat- 
isfactorily cleared. 

Throughout the entire conference 
the Kiwanis Club of Minneapolis, the 
host club, sought opportunities for 
extending courtesies and to this fine 
group of men much of the success of 
the conference is due. The entire 
membership of the conference was 
entertained at luncheon by the mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis club. The 
famous Minneapolis quartet enter- 
tained during the luncheon hour and 
Rev. Lee J. Beynon, who is a member 
of the club, gave an inspiring address. 





MICHIGAN - 


OSEPH G. PRANCE, first Kiwanian, 
J and affectionately known as “Joe” 
by his countless friends throughout all 
of Kiwanis International, was for- 
mally and officially installed as 1934 
Governor of the Michigan District on 
the occasion of the mid-winter district 
meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
Pontiac, January 5, 1934. 
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Fargo, North Dakota, Kiwamians are the proud sponsors of boys from mine to twelve years of age 
who do not have memberships in the Y. M. C. A. or belong to a Boy Scout Troop because of their 
inability to pay for the necessary fees. The club maintains memberships for them in the ¥. Pas Sn, Bi, 
furnishes them with gym suits, and meets with them once each week, at which;time there is a program. 


The installation proceedings consti- 
tuted a big feature of the noonday 
meeting of the Pontiac club, and very 
fittingly Governor Joe was installed 
by Donald A. Johnston of Detroit, who 
has the distinction of having been the 
first president of the first club. Inci- 
dentally Don succeeded himself twice 
and served three terms as president 
and later went through the chairs of 
lieutenant governor, governor, and 
International Trustee. 

The district secretary-treasurer, 
Forney W. Clement, and the eight 
new lieutenant governors were _ in- 
stalled by International Trustee 
Claude A. Dock. The new lieutenant 
governors are: Albert C. Dunham, 
Royal Oak, Division I.; Dr. Paul G. 
Hanna, Saint Joseph, Division II.; 
Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Division 
III.; Waldo A. McIntyre, Owosso, Di- 
vision IV.; Robert T. Allen, Jackson, 
Division V.; James Frank Morris, 
Ecorse, Division VI.; Leo E. Wetzel, 
Port Huron, Division VII.; and Dr. R. 
Philip Sheets, Traverse City, Division 
VIII. Past District Governor Edward 
B. Flack had the honor of installing 
retiring District Governor Arthur E. 
Pierpont into the ranks of the illus- 
trious past governors. 

A splendid noonday program was 
put on by the Pontiac club, with Pres- 
ident Frank B. Drouillard presiding. 
There was special entertainment by 
winsome girls, gang singing that al- 
most wrecked the hotel, led by Clar- 
ence H. Dusenberry, and numbers by 
Clarence and his Spivinsville band. 

The 1934 governor of the dis- 
trict, Joe Prance, got off to a flying 
start and his closing remarks teemed 
with good sound sense, idealism and 
inspiration and sent the visitors away 
thrilled and happy. 

Among those who contributed to 
the success of the sessions of the con- 
ference were International Trustee 
Dock; retiring District Governor Pier- 
pont; District Secretary-Treasurer 





Clement, who is also editor of The 
Michigan Builder; Prof. Mark Jeffer- 
son of Ypsilanti; Past District Gover- 


_nors Nicholas S. Sichterman of Port 


Huron and Edward B. Flack of Sag- 
inaw; Clarence H. Dusenberry of 
Pontiac, who played the piano and 
functioned as song leader; Floyd W. 
Adams of the Central Detroit club; 
Harry A. Young of the Detroit club; 
Dr. Sol. M. Lewis of Ferndale; Viggo 
O. Nelson of Ann Arbor; and the fol- 
lowing retiring lieutenant governors 
who made reports on 1938 activities: 
Dr. Russell F. Fenton of Strathmoor, 
Detroit, Stanley Johnston of South 
Haven, Frank D. Smith of Muskegon, 
Waldo A. McIntyre of Owosso, Dr. 
Bert R. Parrish of Battle Creek, 
Howard B. Allen of Wyandotte, Dr. 
John D. Lafayette of Northeast De- 
troit, and Emory D. Pierce of Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

The retiring governor, Judge Pier- 
pont, can usually “take it” with a 
grin, but he had the battle of his life 
to “take” the district’s token of ap- 
preciation, affection and esteem—a 
wonderful traveling bag for himself 
and a fine upholstered chair for Mrs. 
Pierpont. Art tried to be brave and 
act like a typical hard-boiled jurist, 
but tears glistened in his eyes and he 
expressed his gratitude with great dif- 
ficulty. The presentation was made 
by Secretary Walter C. Kautz of Flint. 

The district convention will be held 
in Traverse City, September 4 and 5, 
and Lieutenant Governor R. Philip 
Sheets assured the delegates that his 
city will give Michigan Kiwanians and 
their ladies two days of thrills. 








PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


MOST successful School of In- 
struction for Division I. was 
held at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
on December 14. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor John E. Van Cleve was in charge 
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with Lieutenant Governor-elect R. 
George McCuish assisting. Both morn- 
ing and afternoon’ sessions were 
held with time out for attendance at 
the regular meeting of the host club 
The speakers’ list included: Dr. W. B. 
Burnett, F. D. Gross, H. C. Duffus, 
David Spencer, A. K. Henderson, G. 
P. Reid, Harry Grant, George Han- 
suld, Nelson A. Harkness, Charles T. 
Hamilton, Randolph Bennett, C. E. 
Thompson, H. B. Maclean and George 
Millar of Vancouver; J. P. Copp and 
D. E. MacKenzie of New Westminster; 
John M. Buchanan of North Van- 
couver; Will D. Pratt, R. H. Gould and 
John E. Van Cleve of Bellingham; 
and Walter M. Walker of Victoria. 
Sixty Kiwanians were registered from 
seven clubs. 

The Division III. School was held in 
Tacoma on December 19 with repre- 
sentatives present from eight clubs. 
Presidents and other officers met un- 
der the direction of Lieutenant Gover- 
nor John P. Silknitter, while a sep- 
arate meeting was held for the 
secretaries under the guidance of 
Stanley W. Brown of Auburn. Lieu- 
tenant Governor-elect William D. 
Lyness divided his attention between 
the two sessions. At noon the visitors 
attended the Christmas program of the 
Kiwanis Club of Tacoma. Speakers 
at the afternoon schools included: 
George Fisher and Salem Nourse of 
Tacoma; Glenn Reeves, Ernest Weth- 
erell and A. L. Lee of South Tacoma; 
Andrew L. Wold of Issaquah; Paul 
Hanawalt of Puyallup; and Ray Son- 
nemann of Auburn. 

Spokane entertained the Divisional 
School in its section on December 7. 
Fifty Kiwanians attended from twelve 
Kiwanis clubs. Luncheon was en- 
joyed with the Spokane club and then 
the sessions swung into action. Of- 
ficers in charge of the school were: 
District Governor-elect O. Hal Holmes, 
Jr., Lieutenant Governor Charles L. 
Chamberlin, and Lieutenant Governor- 
elect J. N. Emerson. 

On December 13, the Division VII. 
School of Instruction was held at 
Pendleton under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Guy H. Johnson and 
Lieutenant Governor-elect Leland S. 
Finch. While the Kiwanians were in 
session at the K. P. Hall, the visiting 
ladies were entertained by the Pendle- 
ton ladies. An interesting inter-club 
banquet was enjoyed in the evening at 
the Elks Hall and a splendid program 
was scheduled by members of the 
Walla Walla club. 

One of the finest business sessions 
ever conducted in Division VIII. was 
the Officers’ School held at Longview 
on December 9. Lieutenant Governor 
Walter E. Potter was in charge, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant Governor-elect 
Leon W. Hyde. Speakers during the 
afternoon were: W. Arthur Steele of 
Clatskanie; W. Lester Bell of Kelso; 
J. A. Buchanan of Astoria; Cy O. 








Gengelbach of Montavilla-Portland; 
Joseph G. Nauman of Saint Helens; 
B. M. Downie of Portland; Clyde 
Mason of Seaside; Al. Dennis of Pen- 
insula-Portland; Rev. A. S. Hisey of 
Gresham; Jay Sly of Vancouver; Al. 
Jannsen of Beaverton; and Karl West 
of Camas. Along with a veritable 
cloud-burst early in the evening, there 
also descended upon Longview scores 
of Kiwanians and their ladies for the 
banquet. Past International Trustee 
P. Neal delivered one of the 
outstanding addresses of his career as 
a reward to the one hundred and 
twenty-five for their valor in braving 
slippery highways. Past District Gov- 
W. Lawrence presented the 
Past Lieutenant Governor's pin to Ki- 
wanian Potter. 

The School of Instruction for Divi- 
sion X. held in Roseburg, Ore- 
gon, December 19. The meeting 
was conducted by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor John H. Houston, with the assist- 


James 


ernor S. 


was 
on 


ance of Lieutenant Governor-elect 
Arch A. Bernard. The group met 
with the Kiwanis Club of Roseburg 
at its noon luncheon, with Kiwanian 
C. S. Heinline in charge. Retiring 
District Governor Claude W. Barrick 
was in attendance and his words of 
advice and instruction were deeply 
appreciated. 

District officers and past officers 


have been busy of late inducting the 
new officers of the ninety-four clubs. 
The 1934 district O. Hal 
Holmes, Jr., who became a benedict 
December 21, brought his bride, 
the former Margaret Coffin of Yakima, 
to the Portland area for a honeymoon 
and 


governor, 


on 


immediately became involved in 
a series of Kiwanis installations— 
Montavilla - Portland; Vancouver, 
Washington; and McMinnville. Dis- 


trict Governor Holmes was scheduled 
to induct the officers of the Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, club on Jan- 
uary 11. 

As a tribute to Claude W. Barrick 
of Tillamook and in recognition of an 
outstanding year as district governor. 
Lieutenant Governor Harold Powell of 
McMinnville journeyed to Tillamook 
on January 3, and at a largely at- 
tended banquet session presented Ki- 
wanian Barrick with the button of 
a past district governor. The fellow 
Kiwanians of Immediate Past District 
Governor Barrick are proud of the 
fact that his field of endeavor has been 
broadened by appointment as Chair- 
man of the International Committee 
on Kiwanis Education for 1934. 

District Governor Holmes has an- 
nounced the following district com- 


mittee chairmen for 1934: Agricul- 
ture, Lockett C. White, Gresham; 
Business Standards, Jay T. Stern, 


South Tacoma; Classification-Member- 
ship-Attendance, Elbert S. Veatch, 
Klamath Falls; Inter-Club and “On-to- 
Wenatchee,” Douglas C. Conover, 
West Seattle; Kiwanis Education, 


Clarence H. Coe, Tillamook; Music, 
Walter O. Eckert, Shelton; Public 
Affairs, W. T. Stephens, Ellensburg; 
Publicity and “On-to-Toronto,” E. F. 
L. Sturdee, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia; Under-Privileged Child, Harold 
Milby, Pendleton; Vocational Guid- 
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ance, Henry DeYoung, Lewiston- 
Clarkston. Chairmen of zoned com- 
mittees are: Achievement Contest, 
Will D. Pratt, Bellingham; Boys and 
Girls Work, Fulton G. Gale, Moscow; 
Finance, Walter H. Robertson, Port- 
land. 








Illinois Eastern-lowa District Winter 


Tour to 


AST month arrangements were 
| made by the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District for their sixth annual win- 
ter tour. This tour includes ten days 
of Kiwanis good fellowship, travel, 
sight-seeing, entertainment and golf. 
There will be eight mornings for golf 
on the finest courses in the south; 
eight afternoons for sight-seeing with 
the codperation of Kiwanians of dif- 
ferent cities; seven evenings for din- 
ners with local clubs; all within ten 
days and at an extremely low cost. 
Announcement of this tour should be 
of considerable interest to many Ki- 
wanians, some who have been on for- 
mer tours and others who may be in- 
terested this winter. 


The party will leave Chicago on 
Thursday, February 15, stopping at 
Joliet, Bloomington, Springfield and 


St. Louis, to pick up downstate Kiwan- 
ians in Illinois. The party will arrive 
at Birmingham, Alabama, on February 
16, where it will spend the day. On 
Saturday, February 17—Daytona 
Beach, Florida—world’s famous auto- 
mobile speed record beach highway— 
golfing, swimming, automobile ride, 
and then to Hollywood with that club 
famous for its entertainment of vis- 
itors. Then to Miami on Monday to 
Wednesday, February 19-21—three 
days of sunshine, happiness, golfing, 
swimming, outdoor dancing in the 
moonlight, horse racing, deep sea fish- 


ing, with the Pullman parked on the 
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the South 


Bay Shore, adjoining the park. The 
next day at West Palm Beach, with 
more sight-seeing among the stately 
palms, bathing and golf. Then on Fri- 
day, February 23, St. Augustine. 
America’s oldest city—sight-seeing— 
Fort Marion—Fountain of Youth—Al- 
ligator Farm and beaches. Saturday 
at Chattanooga, Tennessee—Lookout 
Mountain and Signal Mountain—Mis- 
sionary Ridge—Chickamauga Park, 
Government Reservation. The party 
will return to Chicago on Sunday, 
February 25, in the afternoon. 

Contacts will be made with Kiwanis 
clubs en route, with good fellowship, 
sight-seeing and entertainment. 

The district, working through its 
committee, of which E. L. Henninger, 
Secretary of the Kiwanis Club of 
Bloomington, Illinois, is Chairman, is 
working in association with two Chi- 
eago Kiwanians, E. C. Corban of the 
Alton Railroad and Paul Mottz of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. 

The estimated expense, including 
railroad transportation over 3,000 
miles and sleeping accommodations 
during the entire trip, is $97.50 per 
person from Chicago. 

It is necessary to make reservations 
in advance, reservations being accom- 
panied by a check for $5.00. Make 
the checks payable to The Alton Rail- 
road and make reservations with Ki- 
wanian E. C. Corban, Room 1322, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago. 




















Clarinda, Iowa, Kiwanians and 


their ladies ontertat 


med the 4-H Club boys and girls and their parents 


of the surrounding community. Over 400 people gathered about to enjoy the fine banquet, fellow- 
ship and entertainment. 
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Minnesota-Dakotas District 
Organizes an Educational Foundation 


By WILLIAM M. WEMETT 


Immediate Past District Governor 


nesota-Dakotas District at their 

meeting of December 1, 1933, au- 
thorized the establishment of an Educa- 
tional Foundation for physically handi- 
capped students as a district project. 
This is the first project undertaken by 
that district as a whole. The resolu- 
tion passed by the Board states that 
the purpose of the foundation is tu 
loan money, on easy terms and for a 
long period, to students of high school 
or college grade who are physically 
handicapped, who will need to make 
a living by training the mind, and 
who are unable to secure such training 
without it. It is understood that, 
should the fund become large enough 
in the future, the trustees may, if 
they wish, make loans to normal stu- 
dents in need of help. 

This project had its beginning with 
a member of the Watertown, South 
Dakota club, Joseph E. Messer. Several 
years ago Kiwanian Messer began 
putting aside a sum of money each 
year which he used to help needy stu- 
dents of his acquaintance to secure 
an education. A considerable number 
of students were helped by this fund 
to make their way through high school 
and thence through a business course 
or through college. They proved to be 
very conscientious in repaying their 
obligations. Naturally, as the years 
passed, the need became more and 
more apparent, especially the need of 
helping those who were physically 
handicapped. 

This foundation is the result of a 
conference between Kiwanian Messer 
and the district governor, in which Ki- 
wanian Messer expressed the wish that 
his fund might serve a larger field. 
He offered to turn his fund of about 
$1,200 over to the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District for that purpose. 

Past District Governor Bennett O. 
Knudson, who is an attorney of Al- 
bert Lea, Minnesota, has been asked 
by the Board of Trustees to organize 
a corporation which will become 
trustee of the fund. It is understood 
that the fund will be administered by 
a committee of the directors of the 
foundation appointed by the district 
governor. The present’ governor, 
Karl E. Mundt of Madison, South 
Dakota, has appointed for the 19384 
committee the following men: Joseph 
E. Messer, Watertown, chairman; 
Past District Governor Bennett O. 
Knudson, Albert Lea; District Secre- 
tary-Treasurer R. Armistead Grady, 


T= Board of Trustees of the Min- 


Duluth; and Past International Trustee 
Jerry Lammers, Madison. The latter is 
to serve as legal advisor. 

The trustees of the foundation at 
present are District Governor Mundt, 
District Secretary-Treasurer Grady, 
Kiwanian Messer, Past District Gov- 
ernor Knudson and Immediate Past 
District Governor William M. Wemett. 
One place on this Board will become 
vacant and be filled by appointment 
by the governor each year. 

Kiwanian Messer, whose donation 
forms the nucleus of this loan fund, 
lives in Watertown, South Dakota, 
where he is engaged in the funeral 
furnishings business. He is a graduate 
of the State Teachers College at Valley 
City, North Dakota, and of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. He has been 
engaged in business in Watertown for 
the past six years. 

Those who have sponsored this 
movement see in it an excellent op- 
portunity to supplement the under- 
privileged child work and boys and 
girls work, which have become so high- 
ly beneficial. They believe, also, that 
the unity of the district will be 
strengthened by having a worthy proj- 
ect through which all clubs can work 
in unison. It should benefit each club 
to have a part, with many others, in a 
fine work of this kind. 

The district Board of Trustees and 
the club presidents of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District have given this proj- 





Watertown, 
- Founder of District Educational Foundation. 


Joseph E. Messer, South Dakota, 


ect their hearty approval. Letters of 
commendation have been received 
from the Governors of North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota, International 
President Joshua L. Johns, Interna- 
tional Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
and others. Several individual gifts 
have been received, and the Kiwanis 
Club at Watertown, South Dakota, 
has given $100 and a promise of more 
to follow. So far the project bids 
fair to be as popular as worthy. 





Who Is the 
Youngest Member? 


By Orto Lapp 


Past President, Kiwanis Club 
of Lancaster, California 


E have been hearing a lot of dis- 

cussion in Kiwanis as to who is 
the oldest member, all of which is fine 
and good, but who is the youngest 
member? With all respect for age, 
as the writer has passed the half 
century, how about giving the young- 
ster a chance? 

I know of clubs who have gone to 
seed and the seed has lost fertility. 
Some of us old boys have saluted the 
flag for so long that we go through 
with it with no more feeling than if it 
were a Hindu chant. We are on our 
feet at every chance to air our views 
in which there isn’t a thing new or 
constructive in a carload. We tell 
stories which had whiskers when Con- 
fucius was a pup. They wheel ’em in 
on wheel chairs to keep up attendance 
as if that were all that counted. The 
principal requirements for office, in 
some clubs, seem to be a bald head, 
a touch of neuritis, and a record of 
accomplishment in the horse and 
buggy days. 

The world is going through the pains 
of birth to a new adjustment in social 
and industrial life, and in government. 
The cry is for leadership but just what 
is being done about it? Why not make 
our clubs attractive to younger men 
and work with them, giving them a 
chance to express themselves and find 
a place in affairs. Would it not be 
conducive to better citizenship and put 
some new life in Kiwanis? We have 
heard school boys declaim on subjects 
which displayed a depth of thought 
and assurance lacking in many older 
people. Sometimes a bit radical we 
might say, but we are going through 
a radical change. 

World affairs have undergone a 
change since the first record of man 
some sixty centuries ago and will con- 
tinue to do so. We have had our 
great leaders from that time on down, 
and God knows, we need men of vision 
and initiative to carry the torch from 
here. 
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® Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Entertains for a Purpose 

The Terre Haute Kiwanis club closed 
the 1933 edition of its annual minstrel 
show and, as in past years, the pro- 
ceeds will go to a worthy cause. The 
particular purpose behind this year’s 
performance was the furnishing of a 
children’s ward at St. Anthony’s hospi- 
tal, which is in line with the purpose 
of past years’ minstrels. Last year, 
the club finished the seventh floor of 
the Union hospital as a children’s ward. 

Financially, it appears that the 1933 
Kiwanis minstrels have been successful, 
at least sufficiently so to carry out the 
major portion of the club’s plans at the 
hospital. Thus will Terre Haute have 
translated a few hours’ diversion into 
a permanent asset for the city, a 
memorial to social service that will 
live for years in the lives of children 
to be benefited. 

The Kiwanis club never has put the 
appeal for attendance at its minstrels 
on the basis of charity. The person 
who bought a ticket for the minstrels 
was given full value in entertainment 
not surpassed in the professional field. 
The patron has left the performance 
not feeling that he has been a martyr 
to the cause of charity. He has been 
entertained and if in so doing, he 
aided a worthy cause, he has felt even 
better about it. 

Such projects undertaken by such 


~ 


after return from a two weeks’ cruise to “A Century of Progress” 
used for the occasion was supplied by Kiwanian E. B. Phillips and a radio was installed by Kiwanian Nye Jordan. 
The maximum crew is seventeen boys and the Bartow club is very proud of the work done by it and 


cruise on the high sea to take the Chicago trip. 


into realities. 





Club Acctivities 


These Stories show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed 
Can your Club use any of these ideas? 


organizations as Kiwanis may be a 
justification of the organization’s ex- 
istence in the public mind but it is 
much more than that to the individual 
members. It is fulfilling in part a so- 
cial duty.—Editorial in The Terre 
Haute Star. 

C. C. Newlin was general chairman 
of the production committee; Charles 
H. Moss handled publicity; Tom 
Dwyer, the tickets, and Forrest G. 
Sherer, the program. Carl Jones was 
director. 


® Houston, Texas 
Reviews Activities 


Clubs should take a look back over 
the entire history of the activities, 
which is exactly what the Kiwanis Club 
of Houston has done recently and, for 


the general knowledge of the entire 
membership, has put out a_ bulletin. 
Here’s fifteen years of accomplish- 
ments: 


The erection of a bronze tablet as a 
permanent memorial at the birthplace 
of General Sam Houston in Virginia; 
construction of a wading pool at Her- 
mann Park; built a dance hall pavilion 
at the San Jacinto Battle Ground; 
working in codperation with the Agri- 
cultural Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Kiwanis club has 
actively encouraged 4-H Club work 
among boys and girls of surrounding 
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territory; encouragement of public 
speaking in high schools has received 
major attention, Kiwanian H. R. Saf- 
ford donating a silver cup to the win- 
ners each year; has codperated in the 
matter of providing vacations for a 
large group of working mothers; con- 
tributed a clothing and school supply 
fund, making it possible for large 
numbers of boys and girls to enter 
school who otherwise would not be 
able to enter for lack of clothing and 
school supplies; student loan fund has 
been maintained for years; codperating 
with the Boy Scout movement has 
been one of the major objectives for 
years; Kiwanis physicians, specialists 
and dentists have given medical atten- 
tion to scores of under-privileged boys; 
sponsorship of the Knot Hole Gang at 
the Baseball Park has been a Kiwanis 
activity for years. Thousands of boys 
have been reached and, under compe- 
tent leadership, a definite contribution 
in character building has been made: 
at the present time, the club is co- 
éperating with the County Probation 
Officer in the matter of supplying 
bicycles to needy boys who have been 
able to secure positions through the 
Kiwanis coéperation; in the realm of 
public affairs, the Kiwanis club has 
consistently given its support and co- 
Operation in all matters to a civic in- 
terest. The Rice Institute, the Art 
Museum, the Houston Symphony Or- 








its committee on Sea Scout activities. 





Officers and crew of the S. S. S. Kiwanis, Sea Scout Ship sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Bartow, Florida, following a luncheon given for them 
Exposition in Chicago last summer. with Kiwanis ship officers in command. 


The bus 
The Sea Scout Ship gave up its regular 
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chestra, Music and Dramatic clubs 
have been receiving the hearty sup- 
port of the Kiwanis club at all times. 


@ |lwaco-Long Beach, Washington, 
Passes 100th 100°% Meeting 

Kiwanians of Ilwaco-Long Beach, 
Washington, have just passed their 
100th 100% meeting and have de- 
cided to go on to a goal of 120 con- 
secutive 100% meetings. In other 
words, since early in February, 1932, 
the club has been 100%. 

Because of the location of the club, 
it is not so easy for members to make 
up when they miss their own club 
meeting. Ilwaco-Long Beach Kiwan- 
ians can go to Astoria, Oregon, but 
this takes about a day. They can go 
to South Bend or Raymond, Washing- 
ton, a round trip of eighty-six miles. 
It is interesting to know, however, 
that some of the members have driven 
a round trip of 250 miles through rain 
and snow over some bad roads to make 
up their attendance. 

Surely this is the true Kiwanis 
spirit and Ilwaco-Long Beach Kiwan- 
ians are, indeed, to be congratulated 
on the wonderful record they are 
making. 


® Columbus, Mississippi, 
Has Notable Series of 
Educational Programs 


During the year of 1933, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Columbus, Mississippi, 
had a definitely planned and success- 
fully carried out series of educational 
programs. The pregrams gave that 
club some wonderful publicity and 
they also gave recognition to Kiwanis 
International over that entire section. 
The programs included outstanding 
speakers and men of prominence in 
almost every business and profession, 
as well as notable Kiwanis speakers. 

In ending the series, the club had 
as speakers the Honorable J. M. Stew- 
art of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis and Messrs. James Hammond 
and George Morris, publishers of Com- 
mercial Appeal at Memphis, Tenn. 
Because these three gentlemen are so 


widely known, their visit to Columbus 
called for much space in the Commer- 
cial Appeal and Columbus newspapers. 

This club is justifiably proud of its 
record for having big men on its pro- 
grams and has exerted a very wide 
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influence throughout the state. T. C. 
Billups, secretary of the club, may be 
right when he says that it is a small 
town club—but perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that it is a big 
time club in a small town. 





South Central Club of Chicago Will Again 
Have Kiwanis Hall of Welcome 


HE South Central Kiwanis club of 

Chicago, Illinois, has decided to con- 
tinue The Kiwanis Hall of Welcome 
during the 1934 Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago. A complete 
announcement as to the location of 
this Hall of Welcome, its plan of op- 
eration and details on the service it 
will render will be published in a later 
issue. It may not be known in all 
sections, but it has been definitely de- 
cided that the World’s Fair will be 
held again this year on the same dates 
as last year, June 1 to November 1. 

Last year the South Central Kiwanis 
club acted as host club to the entire 
membership of Kiwanis, their families 
and friends who visited the Fair. Thou- 
sands of letters and requests for serv- 
ice were handled by Harry N. Fowler, 
President of the club, and his co-work- 
ers. He was re-elected to that same 
office for this year. Stacks of letters 
have been received from individuals 
and clubs expressing their appreciation 
for the friendly and helpful hospital- 


ity shown them while visiting the 
Fair. An official and highly embel- 
lished document came from the On- 


tario-Quebec-Maritime District in reso- 
lution form, setting forth in eloquent 
terms appreciation of the Canadians 
for the hospitality shown them. 
Groups of crippled children, spon- 
sored by Kiwanis clubs in other cities, 
were royally entertained. Wheel chairs 
were borrowed from the Board of Edu- 
cation and Lincoln Park, and special 
arrangements were made with the ad- 
ministration of the Fair to admit these 
outside wheel chairs. Many groups of 


school children were brought to Chi- 
cago in buses and housing was pro- 
vided in private Kiwanis homes at low 
cost. Many requests were received by 
the club on the part of those having 
extra rooms that they might be called 
upon again to serve in this Kiwanis 
connection, not merely from the point 
of view of profit but from the point 
of view of the friendships they had 
made last year. Many of the younger 
generation were taken care of by 
members of the South Central Ki- 
wanis club to the great satisfaction 
and relief of their parents. Hotel and 
housing arrangements were made for 
numerous members and their friends 
in advance of their coming to Chicago. 
One woman came direct from Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, to The Kiwanis Hall 
of Welcome, after it was cleared with 
her son, who lives in Canada, for his 
mother and wife to visit without his 
personal escort. 

In addition to this Hall of Welcome, 
the South Central Kiwanis club has an 
ambitious Civic Affairs Committee. 
This committee succeeded in having 
the Cermak Road (formerly 22d 
Street) street car tracks placed in 
the center of the street and new pave- 
ment laid early last summer in time 
for the Fair and also succeeded in 
having additional street lighting in- 
stalled. The club is now working to 
eliminate a traffic bottle neck in a 
very congested area, working hand in 
hand with the Cermak Road Associa- 
tion, of which many Kiwanians are 
members, and with personal aggressive 
contact with the Mayor. 

















meetings. 


Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington, Kiwanians recently completed their 100th consecutive 100% meeting and have decided to go on to a goal of 120 100% 
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® New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, Aids In Community 
Chest Campaign 

New Brunswick, New Jersey, Ki- 
wanians took an active part in the 
Community Chest campaign which was 
held in that city last November. This 
represents the fourth year such a cam- 
paign has been held and each year the 
club has been well represented among 
the workers. 

The Community Chest plan of col- 
lecting funds for the various charities 
was really fathered by the Kiwanis 
Club of New Brunswick. In 1929, 
during the term of Dr. Carl R. Wood- 
ward, assistant to the president of Rut- 
gers University, the movement to sub- 
stitute the Community Chest idea for 
the several individual drives for wel- 
fare organizations was started. The 
members of the other civic clubs in 
the city were interested and with the 
approval of the Inter-Club Council, 
the heads of the various organizations 
were approached, several meetings 
were held at which all problems were 
satisfactorily adjusted, and the plan 
was finally adopted. 

During the first year, 1930, the goal 
was more than reached. The other 
three years the amount sought has not 
been fully secured due to the unem- 
ployment situation and consequent re- 
duction of incomes. The New Bruns- 
wick club contributed at the rate of 
about five dollars a member in 1933, 
in addition to aiding in the campaign, 
and has pledged a similar amount for 
1934. 

Dr. Woodward, at present, is Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Community 
Chest. In the campaign just closed the 
Kiwanians worked in the Home Divi- 
sion in which the 1933 president, Wm. 
Burton Salisbury, was one of the 
majors, of which there were six, each 
having five teams of six persons. Asher 
Atkinson, one of the club’s past presi- 
dents, was captain of a team in Salis- 
bury’s division and George C. Ingling, 
club secretary, was captain of another 
team in this same division. Past Pres- 
ident Leon A. Campbell captained a 
team in the sixth division under Major 
Fraser Metzger, Dean of Men at Rut- 
gers University. 

Major Salisbury’s battalion finished 
third with a total of $1,483.50 col- 
lected. Two battalions of women 
workers finished first and second. At- 
kinson’s team was first of the fifteen 
teams of men and second highest of 
the entire thirty teams with a total of 
$496. This team was made up entirely 
of Kiwanians, as follows: Captain 
Asher Atkinson, Judge George R. 
Morrison, Samuel M. Christie, 1933 
Lieutenant Governor Heston N. Potts, 
Joseph H. Edgar and Rev. Milton T. 
Stauffer with William Atkinson, the 
captain’s son, also assisting. Captain 
Ingling’s team was second highest of 
the men, with $334.50 collected, and 
seventh of the thirty teams, while Cap- 
tain Campbell’s team turned in 
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Three hundred and eight Kiwanians and “guests gathered in the main tent of the Sam B. Dill Circus 
during the recent Tri-State Exposition in Amarillo, Texas, and staged the largest service club meet- 
ing in the city’s history. 





Lakewood, New jeresy, Kiwanians recently celebrated the 52nd consecuuve ome hundred per cent 
meeting held by the club. 




















The Kiwanis Club of Lawrence, Massachusetts, had a float in the N. R. A. parade held in Lawrence, 

in which 32,000 people participated. The Kiwanis club took an extremely active part in the organ- 

ization of this historic event in that the Grand Marshal of the parade was Kenneth G. Crompton, a 

Kiwanian, directly assisting him was another Kiwanian, Thomas Bulger, and the detail man on the 
arrangement of formations of the groups was Kiwanian Albert Hill. 
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For the past ten years the Kiwanis Club of Lew. 
istown, Pennsylvania, has presented a pin to the 
most useful girl in the graduating class of the 
Lewistown High School. Left: Miss Margaret B. 
Bratton, last year’s recipient. The pin was pre- 
sented by Kiwanian Walter M. Lindsay, right, who 
had just received the Lewistown Kiwanis Service 
Award as the most useful citizen of the commun- 
ity during 1932. 


$187.25. Other Kiwanians among the 
team workers were Past President 
George W. Baxter, Alger Y. Maynard, 
and City Superintendent of Schools 
Frederick J. Sickles, who was major 
of the School and College Division 
which reported a total of $8,543.84. 

The entire amount secured at the 
last report was $67,785. 


@ Jasper, Alabama, 
Holds Annual Clinic 

Since 1928, the Kiwanis Club of 
Jasper has been conducting an annual 
Tonsil and Adenoid Clinic for the un- 
der-privileged children of Walker 
County, of which Jasper is the county 
seat. There has been a total of 599 
operations without one fatality. The 
most successful clinic was just recently 
held—129 operations having been per- 
formed in two days. 

These clinics are sponsored and 
financed by the Kiwanis Club of Jas- 
per, with the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child in complete charge. 
About two months before the fall term 
of school opens each year, the com- 
mittee runs an article in both the 
county newspapers for three or four 
weeks, announcing the clinic and dates 
of same. The club also receives the 
willing codperation of the County 
Health Officer and his staff. 











Each child who expects to receive 
aid from the clinic visits the Health 
Officer and he determines whether or 
not the child needs his tonsils and 
adenoids removed. If so, he takes the 
child’s name, age and address. Then 
the County Nurse, Welfare Worker, 
Minister, or family physician in the 
community where this child lives de- 
termines if this is an under-privileged 
child, and if so, he will receive a let- 
ter notifying him to come to the clinic. 
The club notifies about one-half of the 
children to be at the clinic the first 
day and the balance the last day. In 
this way the children are not made to 
do without food and drink two days. 

Each doctor and registered nurse 
are written a personal letter by the 
chairman of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, stating the dates of 
the clinic and place to be held. They 
are asked to codperate in this work to 
the best success of the children and 
clinic. 

The following rules and regulations 
are advertised in the county news- 
papers two weeks before the clinic: 
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1. The family must be an indigent 

one. 

The child must see the family 

physician and have a note from 

him that the work needs to be 
done. 

3. The child must be under sixteen 
years of age. 

4. Must take a purgative the night 
before coming to the clinic, and 
must not eat any breakfast the 
morning of coming to the clinic. 

5. Must bring one quilt or blanket 
to the clinic. 

On the morning of the clinic the 
children who have been notified gather 
in the basement of one of the churches 
near the clinic building. The nurses 
and doctors who have been assigned 
to make the examinations take the chil- 
dren’s temperature, do a blood-clotting 
time and examine the heart. If these 
tests show the child normal, he is es- 
corted by a Boy Scout to the basement 
of another nearby church where a 
crew of doctors and nurses remove the 
tonsils and adenoids. The child is then 
placed on a cot or mattress, in the 


to 

















































For the past several years the Kiwanis Club of 
Jasper, Alabama, has been holding a Clinic for 
the removal of tonsils and adenoids for the under- 
privileged children of Walker County, of which 
Jasper is the County seat. Above: The operating 
room. At left: The children are placed on cots 
or mattresses to remain a few hours until they are 
found to be out of danger. 


same basement, to remain a few hours 
until he is found to be out of danger. 
The children are then carried to their 
homes by Kiwanians, . provided, of 
course, the children have no way of 
going. 

The 129 operations performed at 
the recent clinic cost approximately 
$85.00. The sheets and towels are 
borrowed from the Red Cross, and 
sterile gauze and sponges are made 
by the doctors. A total of $50.00 was 
saved on the last two items. 

This clinic is an annual part of the 
Jasper club’s yearly programs, and 
any club desiring to carry out a clinic 




















‘The mgn scnevi ana community bands sponsored by New Rockford, North Dakota, Kiwanians are a 


delight to the club. 


as described above will receive this 
club’s aid in any way possible. 

It was due to the splendid work of 
Dr. R. N. Hare, a past president of the 
club and chairman of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child, that the 
recent clinic was the most successful 
in the history of the club. 


@ South Portland, 
Maine, Active 

The Kiwanis Club of South Portland, 
Maine, has been very active furnishing 
milk for school children. During the 
past several years, about 11,000 bottles 
of milk were furnished free on the rec- 
ommendation of the school nurse. The 
club also takes a leading part in the 
Christmas activities in the town for the 
benefit of under-privileged children. 


®@ Bingham Canyon, Utah, 
Provides Play for Boys 

The Kiwanis Club of Bingham Can- 
yon, Utah, is located in a gulch seven 
miles long and not more than that 
many rods wide. During the summer 
vacation period there is very little 
room for play and when school is out, 
the problem of what boys can do is a 
real one. 

Bingham Canyon Kiwanians have 
had a project for a number of years 
to care for the need of a playground 
for the boys. Each year the coach of 
the football team of the high school is 
employed as a recreational director. 
The funds needed for his salary are 





solicited from the welfare organiza- 
tions connected with the mines and the 
merchants in the town. The club itself 
provides all the equipment needed and 
the school district provides the use of 
a school bus. Early in the morning of 
five days a week the bus collects groups 
of boys by districts and transports 
them out to the flats beyond the mouth 
of the canyon where the Utah Copper 
Company has an athletic field. The 
boys all take lunch along and by the 
time the various relays have been de- 
livered, it is time to take the first 
bunch home. 

As many as six baseball games will 
be in progress at one time. Tennis, 
basketball, football and other 
are also directed. 

An average 
monthly balance 
sheet will show 
more than 5,000 
boys’ days dur- 
ing the’ three 
summer months. 

As a result of 
this fine activity 
on the part of the 
Bingham Canyon 
Kiwanians, Juve- 
nile delinquency 
in this town, one 
of the largest 
copper mining 
camps in the 
United States, 
has been practi- 
cally eliminated. 


games 
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@ Crack Bands at New 
Rockford, North Dakota 


New Rockford Kiwanians have a 
splendid program of continuing activi- 
ties. The club has been instrumental 
in starting a county fair, building a 
dam across the river, which made pos- 
sible the only swimming hole for 
twenty miles around, and is sponsoring 
a gymnasium for the high school which 
will seat about 800 people, as well as a 
city part of ten acres on the bank of 
the river near the swimming hole. 

The major activity, the sponsoring 
of a high school and a community 
band, is a delight to the club. In the 
winter they hold Sunday afternoon 
concerts in the gymnasium and in the 
summer, evening concerts are staged 
in the park. The club has graduated 
twenty or more student musicians 
through the high school who have gone 
on to colleges and universities and 
have held band positions in the larger 
schools. For the past three years the 
bands have been entered in the State 
Band Tournament but because the high 
school band had placed first three times 
it was barred for 1933. The com- 
munity band has placed first for the 
last two years. 

In 1932 these bands had the honor 
of being the premier at the ceremonies 
dedicating the International Peace 
Garden, located in the Turtle Moun- 
tains on the border between North 
Dakota and Canada, and early in 1933 
they were invited to the inaugural 
ceremonies at Bismarck and brought 





Bingham Canyon, Utah, Kiwanians have had a 
project for years to care for the need of a play- 
ground for boys during the summer vacation 
period. Above: A view down Bingham Canyon, 
showing the congestion in the bottom of the Can- 
yon. At left: The park and ball park of Copper- 
ton where the boys living in the main part of the 
city, in the Canyon, are transported five days each 
week during the summer vacation to receive di- 
rected play instructions from a paid director. 


home the appointment of Governor’s 
Band for the State of North Dakota. 
Each New Rockford Kiwanian holds 
himself ready to address the high 
school students according to his in- 
dividual qualifications. The club also 
goes about the county to P. T. A. 
meetings, frequently taking along an 
organization of twenty players. 
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® Show Brings $2,036 
In Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

There is a biblical saying that “a 
little child shall lead them.”’ Kiwanians 
at Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, experienced al- 
most a similar situa- 
tion this fall, when 
their “baby” Ki- 
wanian took charge 
of the profit-making 
Kiwanis Jollies of 
1938. 

Kiwanian William 
P. Harford, called 
“Bill” by  prefer- 
William P. Harford. ence, had been in 

the Oshkosh club 
only a few months when he suggested 
his big idea, a charity show to raise 
funds for under-privileged child work. 

Bill argued in favor of the project, 
but the opposition was strong. Eco- 
nomic conditions were wrong, there 
was no money to spend for a show, 
and one hundred other reasons were 
advanced against the proposition. The 
compromise was to wait until fall. 

Kiwanian Harford began again 
where he had left off—enthusiastically 
boosting for a home-talent show, and 
offered his services gratis as director, 
since he had been in the business pro- 
fessionally for twelve years. To make 
a long story short, he was able to con- 
vince his fellow Kiwanians that the 
task was practical and worthy, and 
right then began preparations for the 
“big show.” 

Yes, some folks said it couldn’t be 
done, but it was! The theater was 
filled to capacity three nights, Novem- 
ber 7, 8, and 9, and people were even 
turned away the third night. 

Through the publicity and solicita- 
tion, the Oshkosh club sold itself to 
the community, and made the people 
of Oshkosh conscious of, and inter- 
ested in the program of aid to under- 
privileged boys and girls. For the 
first time the community really knows 
where and how Kiwanians extend their 
civic service. To many, it had all been 
so vague before. 








Edmonton, Alberta, Kiwanians netted $2,300 from their annual Apple Day. 


And, best of all, the home-talent 
show—a combined minstrel and dance 
revue—made a profit of $2,036 for 
the under-privileged child fund. 

A celebration banquet was held 
shortly after the show, at which Ki- 
wanians entertained non-Kiwanians 
who assisted in the production of the 
show. It was a big affair, with more 
than 170 people in attendance. 

In appreciation of what a big job 
Kiwanian Harford had done, Oshkosh 
Kiwanians presented him with a gold 
wrist watch. And then— would you 
believe it—he got up and said what he 
did wasn’t so much, and that the real 
credit should be divided among all 
those who helped in any way. That’s 
Bill’s way. He exemplifies the spirit of 
Kiwanis — giving service without ex- 
pectation of reward. 


®@ Apple Day Nets $2,300 
In Edmonton, Alberta 


In accordance with the yearly cus- 
tom of the Kiwanis Club of Edmonton, 
an Apple Day was held recently to 
raise funds to maintain under-privi- 
leged child work. The streets of Ed- 
monton were covered at all strategic 
points by Kiwanians and their lady 
friends, passing out for coin of the 
realm the finest of obtainable apples. 

Lieutenant Colonel Louis Scott, a 
past president of the club, was general 
chairman of this work, having as his 
lieutenants, Andrew D. Downes as 
chairman of the street sales and Inter- 
national Vice President Andrew 
Whyte as chairman of the box sales. 

For a week prior to the actual street 
selling, however, International Vice- 
President Whyte’s committee did Tro- 
jan work in selling boxes of apples to 
all and sundry at a price bringing sub- 
stanial help to the relief fund. One 
“stalwart” on the committee person- 
ally disposed of over 100 boxes, and 
when questioned about this, was rathe1 
shamefaced that the quantity sold was 
not over 200 boxes—he is a “stout” 
fellow. 

The apple selling campaign was a 
complete success, mainly owing to the 
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complete codperation of every indi- 
vidual member in the club. 

Some of the incidents encountered 
by those selling apples on street cor- 
ners were amusing, and some pathetic. 
A Scotchman from the country re- 
marked of a very dignified banker, who 
happened to be in costume selling 
apples outside of his bank, “Is yon 
no’ Mr. Kirkpatrick, the banker? Aye! 
but times must be tough wie his bank 
when he is noo hawking apples for a 
living.” 

Another distinguished member of 
the club, a past president, in fact, 
wearing a feathered headdress and 
garb generally of an aborigine, was ap- 
proached by a full-blooded squaw with 
three young children trailing at her 
heels, “Ugh! you now our nes-tow,” 
(brother-in-law), she remarked, and 
Charlie, not knowing what “nes-tow”’ 
might mean, moved off rapidly. 

A number of slips entitled recipients 
to free airplane rides, these were care- 
fully concealed among the apples, and 
one little fellow asked, “Are there 
really any airplane rides in these ap- 
ples, because I have already had eight 
from different men, and I have not 
got a pass yet, and I can’t eat any 
more apples because I have got a belly- 
ache now.” 

After many experiences of this na- 
ture had been dealt with, and the day 
was over, a check-up showed that 
$1,040 had been taken on the street. 
This added to the amount of $3,160, 
covering the box sales, produced a 
gross of $4,200, and after paying the 
expenses, $1,900, which included the 
cost of the apples, there was a net 
profit of $2,300. The entire amount 
will be used exclusively for the further- 
ance of under-privileged child work, 
and particularly in respect to the main- 
tenance of the fifty children in the Ki- 
wanis Children’s Home in Edmonton. 

Edmonton Kiwanians say, ‘‘Occa- 
sions such as these bind our club to- 
gether and certainly, if it is at all pos- 
sible, bring about more than anything 
else the spirit of good fellowship we 
must have among us.” 


The entire amount will be used exclusively for the furtherance of under- 
privileged child work. 
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Ross Drury Pratt. 


Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Aids Pianist 
Who Wins British Empire Honors 


By A. E. PARKER 


Secretary, Kiwanis 


ex- 


The of Kiwanis are 
tramely broad. The possibilities for 
Kiwanis club activity are many. The 
following story relates of Kiwanis club 
aid in the field of music, real music 
which “wakes the soul and lifts it high 
and wrings it with desires.” 
All Kiwanis is proud because of the 
aid rendered by the Kiwanis Club of 
Winnipeg to Drury Pratt who 
won a piano scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music in England with the 
highest rating ever given a student of 
Britain, Australia and Canada. 

—Editor 


HERE is a seventeen-year-old boy 
T in Winnipeg, Manitoba, who would 
look extremely embarrassed and try to 
change the subject if you told him that 
he had a very exceptional musical rec- 
ord for his age and that in all prob- 
ability he has a brilliant future be- 
fore him. 

From his earliest years Ross Drury 
Pratt showed signs of being very 
talented along musical lines. When 
an elder sister started to take lessons, 
Ross, at the age of five years, would 
imitate her, and play her little tunes on 
the piano by ear. In order that he 
might receive the proper direction the 
small boy was also sent along to the 
music teacher. 

The Annual Manitoba Musical Festi- 
val Competition is one of the largest 
in the British Empire. Eminent British 
musicians, who come each year to 
Canada, to act as judges, have fre- 


objectives 


sublime 


Ross 


Great 


Club of Winnipeg 





quently spoken and written of the ex- 
ceedingly high standard prevailing, 
particularly in the instrumental and 
choral work. 

Public attention was first drawn to 
Ross Pratt’s ability when at the age of 


thirteen, he won the Senior Piano 
Class at this festival—an unusual 


achievement for a boy of this age. 

At this time the Winnipeg Kiwanis 
club became interested in him and he 
became a pupil of Kiwanian Leonard 
Heaton, whom those attending the 
Minnesota-Dakotas and Western Can- 
ada District Convention, will remem- 
ber as their energetic song leader. 

During the next few years this 
young student won first place in all 
classes open to senior piano students. 
The range was fairly wide as it in- 
cluded sight reading, pianoforte ac- 
companiment, quick piano study, the 
grade A Bach solo, the pupil teachers 
and the piano concerto class. In 1931 
at the age of fifteen he won the Aikens 
Trophy for the best instrumental per- 
formance of the festival, receiving at 
the same time great praise from 
Harold Samuel, the world-famous 
Bach pianist. As a prize for winning 
the Concerto Class he played the 5th 
Brandonburg concerto with the Winni- 
peg Symphony Orchestra. 

This same year, which was his last 
at high school, Ross captured the 
Mathews Scholarship of one hundred 
dollars, awarded to the most proficient 
and talented music student matriculat- 
ing. In addition to this he took his 
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A. T. C. M., a degree from the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, with first-class 
honors. 

In 1933 he gained his degree from 
the Royal Schools of Music in London, 
England. As a result of the very high 
standard of his performance he was 
awarded the coveted scholarship which 
entitles the holder to at least two years 
study at the Royal Academy in Eng- 
land. The examiner, who has passed 
judgment on many hundreds of stu- 
dents throughout Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and Canada was _ sufficiently 
impressed to give Ross the highest 
mark he had ever awarded a student. 

By this time next year a new world 
—which we call the Old World—will 
be opened to this young Canadian. 
Mortal eyes are not permitted to pierce 
the mists of the future but for this boy 
with youth, health, personality, musical 
genius and opportunity — it augurs 
well. 





®@ Mount Morris, 
Illinois, Busy 


Mount Morris Kiwanians enjoyed a 
very successful year during 1933 and 
brought to a conclusion many worth- 
while activities. These included: 

The promotion, with the aid of the 
Business Men’s Association and The 
American Legion, of a very success- 
ful summer playground. More than 
200 children were enrolled. 

The development on the old col- 
lege campus of a double tennis court, 
which was one of the most popular 
spots for the town young people this 
past summer. This project involved 
the expenditure of money and labor. 

A caravan of twelve automobiles 
was provided to take more than fifty 
high school and grade school students 
to the World’s Fair. Most of these 
would have been unable to have at- 
tended the Fair, except for the help 
given by the club in furnishing trans- 
portation and chaperons. 

With the codperation of various 
other organizations, Mount Morris Ki- 
wanians are now putting over the 
N. R. A. consumer drive in their city. 


®@ Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan, Has Junior 
Fair 


An annual Kiwanis Junior Fair is 
sponsored by the Prince Albert club at 
the Exhibition Grounds every fall. 
Distribution of Purebred Barred Rock 
eggs and certified seed potatoes is 
made each year to children attending 
schools within a radius of twenty-five 
miles of the city. At the last exhibi- 
tion there were 206 exhibitors in the 
poultry class, with 350 exhibits, and 
there were four exhibits of swine, 168 
of potatoes, and seven of sheep. 

Prince Albert Kiwanians are now 
busy collecting old clothes for needy 
families. 
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Trustees of Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity, after voting to become partici- 


pants in the Greater University of 
Oklahoma, elected H. G. Hatfield, 
Treasurer of Kiwanis International 


and a member of the Oklahoma City 
club, a trustee to represent city in- 
terests on the codrdinating board. 
* os 

Secretary Joseph Robinson of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Chicago, Illinois, has 
been elected president of the Mail Ad- 
vertising Service Association of Chi- 
cago, succeeding Bob Marshall, also a 
member of the Chicago Kiwanis club. 


ok a ok 
Kiwanian Henry Leigh of the 
Seattle, Washington, Kiwanis club, 


known to the public as Admiral R. H. 
Leigh, was the Naval Representative 
to the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. 
a om 
George V. Byrne, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Albany, New York, has 
been elected president of the newly 
formed Albany Restaurant Association. 
ok * * 
Past Governor George Filmer of San 
Francisco, California, is president of 


the California State Society for 
Crippled Children. 
* * * 
John A. Heck, secretary of the Mari- 
etta, Georgia, Kiwanis club during 


1933, has been appointed a member of 
the State Highway Board. 
* * * 

Past Governor Charles F. Walker of 
Portland, Oregon, is the author of a 
most entertaining and attractive book 
of verse entitled “The Ink of the Pio- 
neers.” This little book of verse is well 
illustrated with drawings by Miss Ruby 
Carr. 

* * * 

Rev. Richard V. Lancaster, member 
of the Fredericksburg. Virginia, Ki- 
wanis club and secretary during 1926 
and 1929, has been elected president 
of the Fredericksburg Ministerial As- 
sociation for 1934. 

co * * 


Kiwanian Curtis C. Lattimer, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was recently named by Gov- 
ernor White as a member of the newly 
created State Engineers and Surveyors 
Registration Board. Bert Wellman of 
the same club was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bankers Association. 

* * * 


Dr. A. E. Doran, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Rogers, Arkansas, for 
the past seven years has been elected 
as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows of 
Arkansas. 


Kiwanians Win Honors 


Albert Lee Stephens, member of the 
Los Angeles, California, Kiwanis club 
has been appointed by Governor Rolph 
as Presiding Justice of the District 
Court of Appeal, Second Appellate Dis- 
trict, Division Two. 

* ok bd 

Kiwanian William Funston, Chief 
of the Schenectady, New York, Police 
Department, has been named a member 
of the National Anti-Crime Committee. 

* * * 

Harry MacDonald, member of the 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Kiwanis 
Club was elected president of the Pikes 
Peak Area Auto Trades Association, 
organized to enforce observance of the 
automobile dealers NRA code which 
went into effect December 1. 

og HK ok 

J. W. Hudson, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Monrovia, California has 
been appointed chairman of the Mon- 
rovia-Duarte District of the Los An- 
geles-San Gabriel Valley Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

* a eK 

John C. Cooper, Jr., member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Jacksonville, Florida, 
was appointed a member of the Amer- 
ican Delegation on the International 
Committee of Aerial Legal Experts by 
President Roosevelt several months 
ago, and recently attended a meeting 
in Rome, Italy, as a member of this 
body. 

a * * 

Ernie Marvin, a director in the Bil- 
lings, Montana, Kiwanis club and the 
new Secretary-Treasurer of the Mon- 
tana Kiwanis District for 1934, is now 
the Grand Master of the Masonic order 
in the State of Montana, 

* of * 

Kiwanian Roy Potter, Waterloo, 
Iowa, has been elected to the vice- 
presidency of the Iowa Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers. 

* * * 


Dr. W. G. Hollingworth, chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee of the 
Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York, was 
elected vice-president of the American 
Medical Veterinarian Association. And 
William D. McNeil, past president of 
the same club, was elected president 
of the American Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation. 

* ok * 

Walter W. Abbott, vice-president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Rome, New York, 
and Republican city judge-elect, was 
appointed by the mayor to fill the city 
court vacancy caused by the death of 
the presiding judge a month in ad- 
vance of the time he would ordinarily 
have taken office. 









Member of the Kiwanis Club of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, Archimedes Gia- 


comantonio, a sculptor, was commis- 
sioned to do a trophy of General Balbo, 
which was presented to the General. 


oe * BS 


Kiwanian Rev. Dr. Malott of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, has been elected 
chairman of the Winnipeg Presbytery, 
and Kiwanian A. E. Rowland was 
elected president of the Manitoba 
Senior Golf Association. 


a ee 


Harper, Immediate Past 
President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Thomasville, Georgia, was _ re-elected 
president of the South West Georgia 
Athletic Conference. 


James K. 


o .@ * 


Amos Kauffman, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lakewood, Ohio, was 
overwhelmingly elected Mayor of Lake- 
wood. 


— wee 


Three members of the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Kiwanis club have recently been 
awarded The Silver Bear, the highest 
honor for distinguished service to Boy 
Scouting: Abe P. Leach, charter mem- 
ber and first president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oakland, and past District Gov- 
ernor; E. C. Elliott, charter member of 
the club and active in many other lines 
of civic service; and Herbert Hauser, 
formerly secretary of the club, who 
has maintained a troop of scouts for 
the past fifteen years and also is the 
leading spirit in the club’s work among 
the boys at Oakland High School, An- 
other member of the Oakland club, 
Ralph T. Fisher, has been re-appointed 
president of the Oakland Port Com- 
mission for another term of four years 
in appreciation of his splendid service 
in helping to develop the Oakland Har- 
bor and the Oakland Municipal Air- 
port. 


* * + 


William H. Menges, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Hanover, Pennsyl- 
vania, was re-elected to serve as 
County Controller for four more years. 
This will be Kiwanian Menges’ third 
term. 


¢ 2-78 


Kiwanian F. O. Logic of Iron Moun- 
tain, Michigan, has been appointed by 
Governor William A. Comstock of Mich- 
igan, a member of the State Board of 
Chiropractic Examiners. Dr. Logic 
serves as Superintendent of Examina- 
tions on this board. He was appointed 
for a period of three years, 
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Birmingham, Alabama, Stages Important Mass 


Meeting for Secretary of Agriculture W allace 


7,000 People Present 


By SIGMUND G. BAUER 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


HE visit to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, of Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Henry <A. Wallace, on 
Saturday afternoon, December 16; 
the great meeting at the 
Municipal Auditorium, attended by 
thousands of citizens—the majority 
being farmers from every section of 
Alabama—and the resulting uplift in 
-wide movement to uphold the 
President Roosevelt may 
another real accom- 
part of the Birming- 


mass 


a state 
program of 
be recorded as 
plishment on the 


ham Kiwanis club. 
A few weeks ago the Birmingham 
club, in view of certain prevailing 


conditions, deemed it advisable to en- 
deavor to bring to this city one of 
the members of President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, and with the aid of U. S. 
Senator John H. Bankhead, finally 
succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
Secretary Wallace. When it was 
found, however, that the cabinet mem- 
ber could not come here except on the 
day mentioned, and the Kiwanis meet- 
ing day being Tuesday, it was decided 
to call in the aid of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, whose president, 
Samuel F. Clabaugh, is also an active 
Kiwanian, recently elected a _ lieuten- 
ant governor of the Alabama District. 

Saturday’s event, under both aus- 
pices, working jointly for the success 
of the day, proved more successful 
than even the most optimistic Kiwan- 
ians had anticipated, resulting in an 


ovation to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as well as to those who had 
sponsored his coming here, on the 


part of the thousands attending the 








monster meeting presided over by Ki- 
wanian Clabaugh. 


Stresses Need for United Support 
Cotton, its rewards and its griefs 
was the central theme of Secretary 
Wallace’s masterful address, but 
with it he also stressed the need for 
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the united support of President Roose- 
velt’s program on the part of the en- 
tire citizenship and particularly of the 
farming interests. He promised the 
distribution of $48,000,000 of govern- 
ment money among cotton farmers 
beginning about Christmas, and he 
also pointed out with considerable 
emphasis, the four alternatives for 
the farm processing plan, if it should 
be abandoned: 1. Lowering tariffs, to 
enable other countries to sell to us 
and opening markets for our products; 
2. Leasing 40,000,000 acres of poor 
lands by the government; 3. Compul- 
sory control of production and mar- 
keting; 4. Let things drift along as 
they drifted for two years prior to 
March 4, 19338. 

“T believe and you, too, that we are 








This shows a part of the audience of approximately 7,000 citizens from every section of Alabama 
who heard Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace at the Municipal Auditorium on December 16 


under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Birmingham and the Chamber of Commerce. 


Every 


seat was taken and scores stood at every vantage point to hear the message of this member of 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 











This view shows Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace being greeted on his arrival at the 


December 16. Members of the reception committee shown here are left to right: 
gressman Wm. H. Bankhead, of Jasper, Alabama, also a Kiwanian; 
president of the Birmingham Kiwanis Club, and J. L. Liles, Birmingham Kiwanian and county agricultural agent. 
is J. H. Newsome, chairman of the Birmingham Club program committee which invited Secretary Wallace to Birmingham, and the 


S. Senator John H. 


Terminal 
Edward Lee Norton, president of the Birmingham Kiwanis Club; Con- 
Bankhead; Secretary Wallace; 





Station in Birmingham on Saturday afternoon, 


Walter E. Henley, former 
Immediately behind Senator Bankhead 
Kiwanian, behind 


Senator Bankhead, trying to conceal his face from the rays of the sun, is none other than Dr. M. F. Jackson, who as head of the Alabama Kiwanis Dis- 


trict Agricultural 


Committee, has 


made this committee famous. 
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in a tremendous transition period” 
said Secretary Wallace. ‘We are 
facing a future infinitely rich or in- 
finitely poor. A future in which none 
can be successful unless men are made 
to understand that there must be co- 
éperation and are willing to take 
charge.”’ 

The crowd of visitors in Birming- 
ham Saturday was the largest seen 
here in many years, most of the visi- 
tors coming in early in the day and 
spending the time sight-seeing and 
visiting the stores. 

Secretary Wallace and his assist- 
ant, Ryerson, left by airplane for 
Washington after declaring that the 
ovation given him here and the unani- 
mous endorsement by that meeting of 
President Roosevelt’s program proved 
a great inspiration to him. 

Hundreds of 4-H boys and girls 
greeted the secretary on his arrival 
and gave a rousing cheer, and his ad- 
dress at the auditorium was preceded 
by a half hour concert by the Alabama 
Boys’ Industrial School Band. 

The Rev. Dr. J. M. Broady, pastor, 
Sixth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
delivered an invocation, and _ three 
members of the Dadeville Girls’ 4-H 
Club sang two numbers, followed by 
introductions of several visitors seated 
on the stage. 

In introducing Senator Bankhead, 


who was to introduce Secretary Wal- 
lace, Mr. Clabaugh said the assem- 
bling here of representatives of in- 
dustry, commerce, agriculture and the 
profession was symbolic of the spirit 
of coéperation with the national ad- 
ministration in its efforts to restore 
prosperity; that it represented a 
spirit of national unity, and an un- 
derstanding that whatever route is 
taken to bring about prosperity all 
lead to the same end. The thought 
and purpose of the great gathering, he 
said, is support of President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Wallace in their efforts 
to raise price levels of farm products. 

Senator Bankhead, author of the 
bills providing for aid to the farmers, 
in his introduction of Mr. Wallace, 
said, all agree that farm product 
prices must be raised to higher levels, 
and that the secretary and he are in 
harmony in their views on this point. 
He said he had presented to Secretary 
Wallace a proposal for crop reductions 
and while he would not ask him to 
commit himself on the question at this 
time, he believed there should be a 
limitation on the number of bales sold 
of the 1934 cotton crop by stopping 
them at the gin. 

He said Mr. Wallace is a friend of 
the farmer, the first one to occupy 
the office of secretary of agriculture 
“in the memory of man.” 








Rejuvenation 


(From page 65) 


ized that we were seriously desirous 
of having him join our club, and the 
impression of two men taking time to 
call on him was both complimentary 
and effective. 

Sub-committee chairmen made _ it 
their business to contact their mem- 
bers once a week, not only for new 
prospects but to make sure that the 
accepted prospects were being properly 
followed up. 


Entire Club was Membership 
Conscious 

The result of this continual activity 
was that the entire membership be- 
came membership conscious and took 
a continued interest in the progress of 
the new membership program as evi- 
denced by the introduction of new 
members at each meeting. Moreover 
it put the member on his metal to bring 
in or suggest at least one new member 
that he might not be failing in his 
responsibility to the club. 

The result of this preliminary work 
became cumulatively apparent. The 
new members brought in subsequent 
to August totaled five in September, 
nine in October, thirteen in November, 
and eighteen in December, giving us at 
the close of the year a total member- 
ship of 190, exclusive of honorary 
members and making a total of fifty- 
seven new members for the year. This 


group included four former members 
of this club and five former Kiwanians 
from other clubs and forty-eight new 
Kiwanians. A surprising result of this 
increase in membership has been the 
elimination of resignations. But two 
resignations have been received during 


the entire period of the last four 
months. 

During the year there have been 
twenty-three members deleted from 


our roster; three by death; five by re- 
moval from the city; and fifteen be- 
cause of business conditions, so that 
our net gain is thirty-four. 


Assimilating the New Members 

The introduction of so large a group 
of new members presented an equally 
large problem of assimilation. It was 
obvious that to bring in these men into 
our club without setting up special 
facilities for making them acquainted 
with our membership and immediately 
engaging their interest in some club 
activity would be a great over-sight. 

To accomplish this result, we called 
into activity three groups in the club. 
First, the Kiwanis Education Commit- 
tee, which received a copy of the sec- 
retary’s letter notifying each man of 
his election to membership. Secondly, 
the Under-Privileged Child Committee 
or, as we term it, the McKinley Home 
Committee, which was charged with 
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YOUR 
COLDS 


Use Only ° 
Fresh Water-- 
Wature's 

Way 


TOP drugging, stop doping, stop upset- 

ting your stomach. Throw away your pat- 
ent medicines. Prevent colds, catarrh, hay 
fever, sore throats, bronchial troubles, too 
dry mouth and nose, nasal discharges and 
other afflictions of the nose, throat and 
lungs in an easy, sensible way. Keep the 
family from sneezing, snuffling, coughing, 
spitting. You can do it now. 


Better Health 


ZOU can enjoy better health. Every 
member of the family will be healthier 
and more comfortable if you avoid dry, 
overheated air. The dead, dry heat of steam 
and hot water radiators, and hot air furnaces, dries up 
the mucous linings of lungs, nose and throat, causing 
most of the ills of the Fall, Winter and Spring months 
when artificial heat is used. 
“Dry indoor air is the greatest cause for discomfort, 
the source of much ill health, catarrh, colds and 
other diseases of the mucous membranes, etc.” 
Chicago Health Department Bulletin. 


©10% Less Heat Needed— 
Saves on Coal Bills 


In heated dry air the body cools rapidly because of 
bodily evaporation. It has been found that with prop- 
erly moistened air 10% less room temperature is need- 
ed. This means a consider- 
able saving on coal bills. 
The CON DAIR will also keep 
your furniture, piano, paint- 
ings, plants from drying out. 


EASY TO USE 


The CONDAIR Air Conditioner 
is 8 times as efficient as old style 
water pans. Itsamazing new 
Scotch webbing evaporator sup- 
plies needed moisture in every 
room. Size 2 x 8 x 14 inches 
Leakprooft GUARANTEED 
Rustproof. This air conditioner 
can be hung on back or end of 
radiators or stood in front of 
warm air openings. Anywhere 
that warm air circulates 
CONDAITR will give good ser- 
vice for 20 years. Made of dur- 
able metal, finished in protecting 
aluminum. Free Booklet, ‘‘Hu- 
midify for Health,” on request 


@ 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Let CONDAIR prove itself 
right in your own home or office 
We will send a CONDAIR on 
trial. Test it for 10 days and if 
it isn't all weclaim, your deposit 
will be cheerfully returned. You 
are to be the sole judge. 


LANDON & WARNER 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


--FILL OUT COUPON NOW-- 


LANDON & WARNER 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. C4 
Gentlemen: Send me a CONDAIR for 10-day trial 
If I am not fully satisfied that it will do all you say, I 
am to return it and receive my deposit in full 

O I am enclosing $3.65. 0O SEND C. 0. D 
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APPLIED FOR 


$365 
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We send two CONDAIRS for $7.00. 
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the responsibility of seeing that each 
new member attended the next 
monthly meeting at McKinley Home. 
And, thirdly, the Past Presidents were 
organized as a special reception com- 
mittee for new members and charged 
with the responsibility of meeting them 
at the door and seeing that they were 
introduced to as many members as 
possible. 

The response of the new members to 
arrangements was most en- 
couraging. The Kiwanis Education 
Committee set up a series of six 
meetings which covered the essential 
facts of Kiwanis history, activities, 
objectives and traditions, and the at- 
tendance of new members was very 
satisfactory. This attendance was 
most effectively accomplished by sup- 
plementing the Kiwanis Education 
Committee’s invitation by having his 
sponsor, who brought him into the 
club, impress upon him that it was his 
duty to attend these Kiwanis Educa- 
tion Committee meetings. 

As quickly as each man’s interest 
could be determined, he was assigned 
to one of the standing committees and 
his willingness to be put in the harness 
was immediately gratified. This has 
resulted already in some most substan- 
tial results for the club’s accomplish- 
ments of the year and augurs well for 
the future. 

Each committee chairman vied in 
his efforts to attract the interest of 
new members. The Sports Committee 
held a special afternoon of golf fol- 
lowed by a dinner in the evening in 
their honor, at which altogether almost 
fifty new and old members were pres- 
ent. The Boys and Girls Work Com- 
mittee, by personal contact with the 
new members, had many of them in 
attendance at their monthly programs 
at San Dimas Camp for Juvenile De- 
linquents. 


these 


An Unique Commencement Program 

To cement a solidarity among the 
new members, the regular club meet- 
ing on November 29 was placed en- 
tirely in their hands and resulted in 
an unique program entitled “The Com- 
mencement Exercises of the Class of 
1933.” At that meeting, forty-two 
new members sat at the head table 
garbed in cap and grown. The “vale- 
dictorian,’”’ Roy L. Smith had as his 
subject “Over the Alps Lies Italy’’; 
the Salutatory “Only a Bed of Roses,” 
was the task of Clinton C. Butefish; 
Clifford B. Liljevist rendered a vocal 
solo followed by Louis Jacques who 
read the class prophecy, his subject 
being “‘Here’s to the Finish”; the class 
song was “The Pilgrim’s Chorus”; 
George H. Gage presented the class 
gift; and Frederick W. Houser pre- 
sented the diplomas. The pansy was 
adopted as the class flower; the class 
colors were black and blue; the 
class motto, ““We Grab,” and the class 
emblem was the skull and cross bones! 
Many stunts were perpetrated to the 
huge enjoyment of both victims and 
audience. 


This accomplishment of our club 
would have been impossible except for 
the general coéperation of the entire 
membership. Without such codpera- 
tion no administration can expect to 
stabilize their membership in any 
such degree as we now enjoy. I am 
confident the plan as herein outlined 
will prove effective with any large club 
in a metropolitan area if personally 
supervised and aggressively sponsored 
by the leadership of the club. We re- 
joice in the high morale of the club 
and in the general determination to 
continue forward until our membership 
limit of 200 is reached, which we an- 
ticipate will be accomplished by the 
end of January, and will unquestion- 
ably result in our club going forward 
to a year of unparalleled accomplish- 
ment under the new and able leader- 
ship which has been chosen. 

A Happy New Year to you! 





Trinidad, Colorado 


Rural Libraries 


(From page 71) 


the rural school was named in honor 
of the deceased former owner. After 
a time, when Kiwanians experienced 
a diminution of available books to 
bring to meetings, it became the prac- 
tice to substitute fifteen cents in lieu 
of each book, the money thus raised 
going into the library fund and being 
used for the purchase of books. Money 
donations from outsiders have been 
received. As the project has expanded 
and more and more books have been 
received, we have named new libraries 
in honor of Kiwanis mothers who have 
passed into the Great Beyond and 
whose sainted memories could be hon- 
ored in no more appropriate way than 
contributing to the happiness of little 
children. 

To summarize then, the plan of ac- 
quiring books has evolved into the 
following: (1) Donation of books by 
club members in the manner above 
explained; (2) Donation of books by 
outside sources; (3) Purchase of books 
with money collected from club mem- 
bers or donated by outside sources. 

Apart from the 150 rural schools 
supplied with free Kiwanis libraries, 
the club has placed libraries in the 
National Jewish Hospital in Denver, at 
the Mt. San Rafael Hospital in Trini- 
dad and a library of one thousand well- 
selected books was given to the State 
Prison at Canon City, shortly after 
the mutiny and fire in October, 1929, 
this gift being inspired by the report 
of the State Commission investigating 
this unhappy occurrence recommend- 
ing, among other things, the establish- 
ment of a library at the prison. The 
Kiwanis library was installed when a 
new library building was completed 
after the fire. 

One may travel within Las Animas 
County as far as one hundred miles 
from Trinidad to some remote area 
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and find a cabin school house on the 
desolate prairie. And a Kiwanis li- 
brary greets the visitor and each book 
is a clean, wholesome work, such as 
will interest boys and girls of today. 

Nor is the benefit of the libraries 
confined solely to school children. A 
lonely sheepherder, tending his flocks 
on a plain extending on all sides to 
the distant horizon without a trace of 
human habitation, may often be seen 
reading a book that is stamped with 
the Kiwanis Club Library label. The 
herder had visited the nearest rural 
school house and requested the loan 
of a book. One old fellow, past seven- 
ty years, in season spending days and 
nights with his sheep, isolated from 
human society, became a student of 
Shakespeare and of the older masters 
of literature, from access to the Ki- 
wanis libraries in rural school houses. 

Thus the activity with the rural li- 
braries goes on. Each year the presi- 
dent of the club appoints a live, active 
Library Committee, which gathers up 
the books, sees to the selection and 
delivers the libraries, and the class of 
books is censored so that no trashy or 
improper literature is put before the 
school children to read. From time to 
time additional books are furnished to 
libraries already established. In this 
way new volumes appear on the 
shelves. Reports have come to the club 
from teachers and school authorities 
that in some places reading clubs have 
been formed, also debating clubs, for 
the Kiwanis libraries furnish the in- 
centive for these educational activities 
in the small schools. 

We believe that this project is in 
accord with the purpose of Kiwanis. 
Good books made accessible to thou- 
sands of bright, keen minds of our 
rural young folks. Besides, who knows 
what sparks of genius may be touched 
off, what ambitions may be stirred in 
eager hearts, too young as yet to be 
dulled by the ambition-quenching 
realities of later years, ambitions that 
some day may find realization in the 
high places of the world? 


Make no little plans, they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make 
big plans aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble, logical dia- 
gram once recorded will never die, 
but long after we are gone will be a 
living thing, asserting itself with ever- 
growing insistency. Remember that 
our sons and grandsons are going to 
do things that would stagger us. Let 
your watchword be order and your 
beacon beauty.” 

—Daniel H. Burnham. 





The wall of indifference is fre- 
quently built of bricks of misunder- 
standing. When we understand, the 
wall disappears. Kiwanians_ should 
use only bricks of understanding in 
their work. 


—Canajoharie, N. Y. 
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Commodity Prices and Inflation 


(From page 62) 


currency can theoretically be managed 
suecessfully and scientifically, giving 
us a stable price level, is no assurance 
that in actual practice such would be 
the ease. The chances for political 
manipulation, pressure from certain 
groups in or out of Congress, together 
with popular fear and lack of under- 
standing of currency management, 
make the old-fashioned gold standard, 
which is reasonably fool-proof, a safer 
standard for the present, even though 
it has serious shortcomings. Since cur- 
rency management is apparently in 
the cards, it may honestly be said, 
however, that there is a real chance 
that it may succeed even though some 
of us feel it to be a dangerous experi- 
ment. We certainly hope that the 
President’s courage and faith in such 
currency will be well rewarded. If he 
succeeds, his venturesomeness. will 
have done the world a great service. 


Government Purchases of 
Gold Causes Rise in Prices 


The hesitancy of commodity prices 
to continue their upward trend led the 
Government to step into the open mar- 
ket and bid up the price of gold. By 
cheapening dollars in terms of gold 
it is hoped that dollars will also be- 
come cheap in terms of commodities, or 
in other words that the price of com- 
modities will rise. 

Gold is at present little more than 
a commodity in the United States. It is 
bought and sold as silver, copper or 
lead are bought and sold. Our currency 
is no longer redeemable in gold but is 
completely divorced from gold. If the 
price of gold is raised so that it takes 
more dollars to buy an ounce of gold, 
will the effect be any different than 
if the price of copper or wheat were 
raised? A little difference exists. 

The public does not regard gold in 
quite the same light as it regards other 
commodities. Psychologically gold is 
still money, and last spring and sum- 
mer we saw how speculative buying 
pushed commodities and the security 
markets up and down according as the 
premium on gold, expressed in foreign 
exchange rates, moved up or down. At 
present, however, the public seems to 
have learned that the premium on gold 
has only an indirect relationship to 
commodity prices. The business world 
is apparently going to wait and see. 

If a rising price for gold should be 
interpreted by the public as a real 
cheapening of dollars, and if the pub- 
lic accordingly should begin to spend 
their dollars, the effect would be to 
raise commodity prices. The cheapen- 
ing which the public is expected to 
look at, it is to be noted, is not a 


cheapening of the dollar in terms of 
commodities in general, not a rising 
price level, but a cheapening merely 
in terms of gold, a single commodity. 

Entry of the United States into the 
world gold market is notice that we 
intend to have something to say about 
the world price of gold. The gold 
market centers in London and is under 
the domination of the so-called British 
Equalization Fund. This fund is for 
the purpose of controlling the foreign 
exchange value of the pound. To con- 
trol exchange rates of pounds as 
against francs and other gold stan- 
dard currencies is, of course, practi- 
cally the same thing as to control the 
price of gold in terms of pounds. The 
Equalization Fund is of formidable 
size and now amounts to the equiva- 
lent of over $1,000,000,000. Its ad- 
ministrators enter the market on one 
side or the other as they see fit. The 
United States is now demanding a part 
in the maneuvers with reference to 
gold. The new policy may lead to co- 
Operation between the United States 
and Great Britain with reference to 
world prices for gold. 

The new gold policy may also be 
viewed perhaps as a stepping stone to 
a devalued gold dollar. The Govern- 
ment is controlling the ratio between 
gold and dollars, and can maneuver 
the market price of gold —at least 
domestically—to any point it sees fit, 
and then peg the dollar there prepara- 
tory to permanent devaluation. 


Trend Is Upward—World 
Prices Rising Over a Year 


In conclusion. Continued recovery 
is dependent to a large extent upon the 
course of commodity prices, and par- 
ticularly upon the establishment of 
confidence in the dollar. Business does 
not prosper under falling prices, nor 
under a doubtful dollar. It may pros- 
per under stable prices, and may pros- 
per too much under rising prices. 
Prices throughout the world have been 
stable or rising for over a year. Ac- 
companying this, world wide recovery 
has been under way for over a year, a 
fact not generally appreciated in this 
country. From June, 1932, to July, 
1933, world production increased over 
30 per cent. The depression interna- 
tionally apparently touched bottom in 
the middle of 1932. 


To some persons recovery is proceed- | 


ing because of governmental measures, 
and to others in spite of such mea- 
sures. Regardless of the viewpoint, 
and of the numerous confusing ele- 
ments, the trend has been gradually 
upward even though we still have a 
long distance to go. Let us hope that 
nothing interferes to change this trend. 
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EVERGREEN TREES 


SHADE TREES - NUT TREES - SHRUBS 





10 Nut Trees ...... $2.00/° a5 
15 varieties to select ‘ 
a 4 to 8 in. 

10 Deciduous Trees .$2.00} BLUE | 
15 varieties to select SPRUCE | 
from 

10 Big Flowering $1.00 | 
SHPanests os fe Des $3.00) Postpaid | 
20 varieties to select) Order 
from _Today 


‘ Ask for price list. 
Special prices on forest planting trees 
on request. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. K24 - FRYEBURG, MAINE 


T. C. Eastman, Kiwanian, Owner 











The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 











4 Rewards 
~ if you are interested— 


—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in public or in everyday 
conversation—to forge ahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free, 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 

It also explains how you can, by a 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come an outstanding speaker and conquer stage frighty 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent, 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3610 Michigan Ave., bept.9182, Chicago, tlinols 








Millionaires! 


Modern definition of a millionaire: 
One who has all his debts paid and is 
the possessor of one thousand dollars 
in the bank. Well, that’s not so bad 
| but there are other definitions. 

How about the man with forty, 
sixty, one hundred friends, even 
though he be ridden with debt and 
have no funds in the bank? Not so 
| poor. 

How about that fellow who has kepu 
|a home happy, cheerful, peaceful? 
How about that valiant soul whose 
debts are about to engulf him and yet 
—no creditor, no man in his commu 
nity, but knows some day, somehow, 
;some way all of this man’s debts will 
ibe paid. Faith! It’s a grand asset 
| and he who has it and is able to justly 
|inspire it—is not so poor. 
—Grady—Duluth 
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When Is a Dollar 
Not a Dollar? 


(From page 64) 


rise or fall with the commodity index, 
there is, of course, a chance of its re- 
gaining, or even exceeding, its former 
gold value. Even if it did not, it 
would be of no consequence. What 
we are interested in is purchasing 
power and not in absolute gold con- 
tent, and if we were convinced that 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
would be maintained, and that our 
paper money was exchangeable for 
gold at any time, confidence in the 
soundness of our money should re- 
turn. 


Balanced Budget Essential 
To Sound Operation 


There is a fact of paramount impor- 
tance in this connection to which I 
wish to draw your attention. No 
matter what kind of a monetary sys- 
tem is established, it cannot be main- 
tained upon a sound basis without a 
balanced national budget. To avoid 
financial collapse it is as necessary for 
a nation as for an individual to live 
within its income. Not on paper, by 
any bookkeeping device of a divided 
budget, but actually, by spending cur- 
rently no more than it takes in. 

Of course a nation, or an individual, 
can borrow up to a certain limit, but 
beyond that it becomes not only diffi- 
cult, but dangerous. Continual bor- 
rowing is a cumulative evil, and pres- 
ently the time comes when, on account 
of increased taxation to service the 
debt, industry and the people become 
unable to bear the burden. When 
this point is reached history, shows that 
every nation pursues one of two 
courses. Either it repudiates its debts 
outright, or it depreciates its currency 
and pays off its debts in dollars of less 
value than those it borrowed. Both 
methods are essentially dishonest. 


Don't Capitalize the Future 

The only sound policy is not to capi- 
talize the future but, hard and pain- 
ful as it may seem, levy taxes currently 
to pay current expenses. So, only, will 
extravagant governmental spending be 
curtailed, and over and above all we 
will be pursuing the only safe and 
sure course for ourselves and for 
posterity. 

You will hear it argued every little 
while, ““‘We borrowed billions to fight 
a war. Why cannot we borrow more 
billions to fight a depression?” One 
of the main reasons we find ourselves 
in our present sad state is precisely be- 
cause we fought a war and borrowed 
billions to do it. 

By what process of reasoning can 
it be argued that we can get out of 
a difficult situation by using the exact 
means which got us into it? Neither 


an individual nor a nation can spend 
or borrow itself into prosperity. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The Medium 


The Story of a Kiwanis Education Play Presented by the Kiwanis 
Club of Malone, New York 


By CHARLES ARTHUR BOYD 


Chairman, Kiwanis Education Committee 


KIWANIS education play, ‘‘The 
A Medium” was presented at a 
recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Malone, New York. It featured The 
Kiwanis Magazine, and was originated 
by the Kiwanis Education Committee. 

The committee had secured for this 
meeting several special messages con- 
cerning the worth of the magazine 
from outstanding leaders of Kiwanis, 
both International, district and club. 
Instead of presenting them in a formal 
address, it was decided to weave them 
into a play, the cast of which con- 
sisted of ten members of this club. 


Act One—Getting It Out 

The scene is laid in the office of 
Secretary Parker. The act opens with 
the Secretary much perplexed. He is 
wondering how to get out to all the 
clubs the news of the splendid things 
some clubs are doing. The office boy 
makes a suggestion—‘‘Why don’t you 
print a magazine?” International 
President Johns, arriving just then, 
listens to the suggestion, approves it, 
appoints Secretary Parker as Editor, 
and tells him, “Get It Out—at once.” 
The Editor comes back with a notifica- 
tion that the magazine must have a 
“President’s Column” and that Presi- 
dent Johns must get the stuff to him 
tomorrow or next day. Then the 
Editor and the office boy get busy with 
telegrams and the manuscripts begin 
to pour in. Ye Editor selects, edits, 
sends stuff off to the printer, gets 
galley proofs, O. K’s. them, then page 
proofs, all in a grand rush. President 
Johns returns, reads his ‘Column’ 
which is approved heartily, and sits 
down to write the next month’s. Then 
Roe Fulkerson drops in for a visit, 
and soon finds himself appointed Edi- 
torial Writer and told to get out his 
page right away, which he does, and 
speedily reads his material to Johns 
and Parker. He also gets to work on 
new material. While all are very 
busily writing, the Governor of New 
York District (who is a member of 
the Malone club and was present to 
take his own part) drops in and is 
greeted with very brief attentions— 
asks reason for everybody’s busy-ness 
and is told—“‘We’re Getting It Out!’ 


Act Two—Getting It Read 

This Scene is in the office of Mr. 
Average Kiwanian (in our case the 
part of a Professor of Music was taken 


by an instructor in music in our High 
School); his desk is littered with musi- 
cal instruments, sheet music, etc. A. 
K. is very busy. 

Two members of the Kiwanis Edu- 
cation Committee of the club drop in 
to inquire if he, being a new member, 
has begun to receive his Kiwanis 
Magazine. He hunts around among 
his papers and finally finds a couple of 
copies. He confesses that he hasn’t 
read them, having been too busy. 
Then the District Governor (one of 
the two Kiwanis Education Commit- 
tee members) opens up the magazine 
and shows him several things along 
his own special line, notably the ‘‘Song- 
fest” recently conducted by the 
Springfield, Massachusetts, club. 

Mr. Average Kiwanian is surprised. 
He thought Kiwanis was simply a 
luncheon club. He didn’t know they 
did this sort of thing. The lieutenant- 
elect drops in, is drawn into the dis- 
cussion and gives his testimony to the 
importance of the magazine. The other 
member of the committee reads a 
couple of letters he has received from 
other Kiwanians, telling how interest- 
ing they have found the magazine. 

The district governor reads a letter 
he has just received from Roe Fulker- 
son, telling how interested he is in the 
news section and the accomplishments 
of the clubs. 

A. K. is told about this club’s “Gold 
Star” plan—a recording each month 
by each member on his attendance slip 
of the fact of his having read the 
magazine, and a gold star against his 
name on the Attendance Chart. 

The president of the club drops in 
in a great hurry to ask A. K.’s opinion 
about that “Songfest” idea and 
whether this club couldn’t put over 
such a thing here. 

A. K. is convinced that the magazine 
is important and that he must cer- 
tainly get a row of those gold stars. 

(Curtain) 

Singing of Kiwanis Pledge Song by 

entire club. 


Requires Little Preparation 


This meeting, somewhat out of the 
ordinary, required relatively little 
preparation, as the speeches of the 
“cast” were almost entirely im- 
promptu, only one rehearsal being 
held. The letters were real, and a 
magazine exhibit in the lobby of the 
hotel helped to emphasize the message. 
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There Arve Hands and Hands 


By RALPH C. CRANE 


Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, California 


AVE you ever been asked to 
4 write an article on the art, 

or ability of shaking hands, or 
the inability to do so, if you wish to 
call it that? 

Well, five years ago I would have 
said, that a hand shake is a hand shake, 
but don’t be fooled. For five years I 
have been greeting people in the Ki- 
wanis Club of Hollywood, California. 
Let’s do a little figuring. We meet 
once a week. Say I have shaken hands 
with sixty Kiwanians a week, fifty- 
two weeks a year; well, that’s 3,120 
hands in one year; five times that is 
15,600. Now that is a lot of hands 
to have shoved at you’ (makes me 
think of creditors, all those hands). 

Some fellows will rush up and grip 
your hand like they had hold of a 
dollar bill. Your knuckles will all kind 
of run together, your nails will turn 
blue, your eyes pop out, and water 
squirts out where your eyes ought to 
be, while you stand there and grin and 
say, ‘‘My, it’s good to feel that you are 
back again!”’ or ‘“‘Well, the same old 
grip, boy. You sure are there!’’, and 
then you sneak over back of a post, 
pry your fingers apart and get cir- 
culation started again, shove your eyes 
back in place, and you’re ready to go 
back on the job. After you think it 
over, you can’t blame that guy for 
that,—he’s O. K.,—he didn’t mean it, 
—you’d do the same darn thing if you 
could. 

Then there is the fellow who is just 
the opposite. You rush up with a wel- 
come smile, maybe step on two or 
three fellows’ corns getting to him, 
and say, “Well, well, where are you 
from? My name is so-and so. I see 
you are a Kiwanian.” You grab his 
hand and you get a dead mackerel. 
That is the reaction you get. You 
feel like the sun had gone under a 
cloud, the joy out of life. 

Then there is the fellow with a sort 
of “I don’t care” shake, just grabs your 
hand, looks back of himself, gives one 
weak tremor, and fades from view. 

There is the fellow with a warm, 
moist hand, which generally goes with 
a watery eye. Makes you feel like a 
drowning man grasping at a straw. 

Then the chap who although you 
may have never seen him before, grabs 
your mit, stands and hangs on, shakes 
and hangs on, hangs on and shakes, 
know just how a pump handle feels. 

I’d like to mention a few handclasps 
of men in different professions. Take 
bank officials and holdup men,—it is al- 
most impossible to tell one hand shake 
from the other. In fact, it has been 
found that the hand of neither one has 


ever been known to shake. 

There are fellows in the shoe busi- 
ness. If you’ll notice they begin a 
hand shake low down and gradually 
work up with a kind of gliding motion. 

Then there is the druggist or phar- 
macist. They come in, look all around, 
unobtrusively put their hand back even 
with the hip pocket, and then quickly 
shove it forward. This is similar to the 
bootlegger hand shake. You can hardly 
tell a first class druggist from an A 
Number One bootlegger. 

The printer and the butcher are 
much alike, only one butchers the Eng- 
lish language and the other, meat. 
They both throw the bull. You watch 
them. They both unconsciously wipe 
their hand across the side of their hip 
before shaking hands. 

Then there is the lawyer. You can 
always tell a lawyer. They shake 
hands, make it snappy, and then if 
you’re quick, you can jump back be- 
fore he gets it in your pocket. It 
took me two years before I felt sure 
of myself! 

And the dentist. They have a firm 
grip, a good pull, and often, if you 
listen closely and have a good ear, you 
can hear them say under their breath, 
“Now this is all right, it won’t hurt.” 

The doctor’s hand shake is a “I’ve 
got you now”’ sort of thing, and a feel- 
ing runs over you that whatever ails 
you, he knows you’ve got it, and it 
will cost money. This is, as a rule, a 
very firm shake, and one that carries 
authority and prescriptions. 

Next comes the clothier. He and a 
hock shop proprietor are very similiar. 
They both cover a multitude of sins, 
and, if you notice, they have a warm, 
firm clasp that grips and sort of pulls 
you, like they were trying to get you 
into a front door. 

Then there is the insurance man 
with that sure-fire grip that carries 
a feeling of “Well, I may not write 
you up now, but I know when your 
birthday is and how old you are.” 
Makes you feel that he and a gangster 
must have been blood brothers. 

The ministerial grab is a come 
hither clasp. This is a warm, motherly 
sort of a thing and makes a sort of 
golden glow run up and down your 
spine. If a bank president could de- 
velop something like this, he could 
raise your rate of interest ten per 
cent and you’d still love him. 

But to sum it all up, I only hope 
that thirty years from now I can meet 
and shake hands with every one of my 
friends. The time spent at the door 
of the Hollywood Kiwanis Club has 
not been work but a real pleasure. 
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That is the Average Cost of 

Ribbons and Carbon Paper 

for 1000 letters Written in a 
Business Office. 


* 
A small Item of 


Great [mportance 
& 


UR ribbons function as ink- 

wells or reservoirs that 
hold enough ink to write your 
correspondence for a long pe- 
riod of time. Threads used in our 
ribbons though loosely spun are 
extremely small. They weave into 
a fabric that prints type charac- 
ters evenly, clearly. 

Our carbon papers are made 
of the best materials —the re- 
sult: sharp impressions—clearer 
copies and a guarantee of per- 
manency of records. 


Before ordering a new supply 
of ribbons and carbons call our 
nearest Branch Office—ask a 
representative to explain why 
our ribbons and carbons give 
you better results. There is no 
obligation. 


Supply Division 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Typewriters e Accounting Machines 
Adding Machines 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 














Kimanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “E” 


» THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc 
325 W. Madison St. | CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Unique First Parts for complete 
show with s Ca songs and ; 
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Attention 1933 
Club Presidents 


It is up to you to either see that the 
Achievement Contest record is made 
out for 1933 for your club, or do it 
yourself and then have it in the hands 
of your 1934 District Governor by 
February 15, 1934. Do it now and 
don’t put it off. It is your last official 
duty as club president and you want 
your club represented no matter how 
much your club under your leadership 
accomplished. It’s up to you. 

SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON ACHIEVEMENT CONTEST, 
A. F. Branton, Chairman 
Jacob C. Fisher, 
Wm. B. Haselmire. 





Take Up Bowling Challenge 

Both the Kiwanis Clubs of Chicago 
and Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, have 
taken up the challenge of the Kiwanis 
Club of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
published in the January issue. The 
Chicago club Kiwanis league of four- 
teen teams challenges any Kiwanis 
league for a series of matches using 
a team of 5, 10, 20, or 70 men. All 
Kiwanis clubs please note. 

Champaign-Urbana selected a five- 
man team to compete against Okla- 
homa City in a telegraphic meet of 
three games. 

Any other clubs want to join? 





| 
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kid Magazine Binders 





A binder, made of special process 
material, that has the appearance of 
tooled leather. Brown, with embossed 
emblem in gold. 

This binder holds 12 copies of The 
Kiwanis Magazine, to be inserted one 
at a time. 

Handsome appearance on book- 
shelf. The best way to retain copies 
of the magazine. 


PRICE ... . $2.50 
Club Name Imprinted, 25c Extra 


Send Order to 


Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, il. 


























Official Programs 
Of Kiwanis 


The following regular programs have 
been approved by the International 
Board of Trustees. For each occasion 
appropriate advance program sugges- 
tions are sent to clubs by the com- 
mittees named. 


Anniversary Week 

Observed by all clubs. Dates deter- 
mined by the week in which January 
21 occurs, the birthday of Kiwanis 
(January 21, 1915). Program sug- 
gestions sent by the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education. 


United States-Canada Week 

Observed by all clubs every other 
year (1934, 1936, etc.). The week 
in which the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Rush-Bagot Treaty between 
Canada and the United States occurs 
(April 28, 1818). Suggestions sent 
to clubs by the International Commit 
tees on Public Affairs for Canada and 
for the United States. 


All Kiwanis Night 
Observed by all clubs. 
Monday 


Date on the 


same evening and at same 
hour as this occasion is observed at 
the International Convention. Pro- 


gram suggestions sent to all clubs by 
the International Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations. 


Canadian Citizenship Week 

Observed by Canadian Kiwanis 
clubs. The week beginning with July 
1, Dominion Day. Program sugges- 
tions sent to Canadian clubs by the 
International Committee on Public Af- 
fairs for Canada. 


Constitution Week 

Observed by Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States. The week in which 
September 17 occurs in observance of 
the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States (September 17, 1797). 
Program suggestions sent to Kiwanis 
clubs in the United States by the In- 
ternational Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States. 





N.B.C. Broadcast 


N audience, estimated at four mil- 

lion persons, listened to a part of 

the program of the 12th annual Christ- 

mas party of the Battle Creek Kiwanis 

Club given to 450 specially selected 
school children. 

Past District Governor John A. 
Mustard was toastmaster and Bob 
Brown, premier N.B.C. announcer, pre- 
sided at the microphone. Prominent 
in the list of entertaining talent was 
the “Singing Lady” of N.B.C., who 
through the courtesy of the Kellogg 
Company and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, appeared in person. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


The 450 school children were 
selected by teachers in the schools of 
Battle Creek. The dinner was financed 
in a true spiri of Christmas giving 
by the members. For a period previous 
to the banquet the members con- 
fined themselves entirely to a single 
sandwich and a single cup of coffee. 

Boxes for every child contained 55 
gifts, made possible through the dona- 
tions of individuals and manufacturers 
of Battle Creek and elsewhere. 

The broadcast was made possible by 
the Kellogg Company and the National 
Broadcasting Company. 





25th Anniversary of 
Boy Scouts of America 

The Boy Scouts of America, with a 
membership of over 1,000,000 active 
members and 5,000,000 who have been 
connected, celebrate their twenty-fifth 
anniversary, the birthday being Febru- 
ary 8. 

A nation-wide program has been de- 
veloped for this anniversary year. 
Kiwanis clubs may secure many sug- 
gestions for their programs from the 
national office of the Boy Scouts, Di- 
vision of Program, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 











John F. Greenawalt. 


Many Kiwanians are grieved to learn 
of the death of John F. Greenawalt, 
charter member of the Kiwanis Ciub 
of Denver, January 1. He held all im- 
portant offices in his own club, served 
his district as lieutenant-governor, was 
active during the International Con- 
vention in Denver in 1924. In 1926 
he was governor of the Colorado-Wy- 
oming (now Rocky Mountain) , Dis- 
trict. At the time of his death he was 
assistant to the President of the Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. For years he was a leader 
in Denver’s civic affairs. He was Presi- 
dent of the Denver Advertising Club 
for two terms; district vice-president of 
the Advertising Federation in 1926. 
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ERE is a message to all Kiwanians, their 
families and friends, in all parts of the 
world. St. Petersburg invites you to come 

tor a delightful vacation. 

Pick up and pack up—leave cold and care behind 

and hit the trail for the land of palms and flowers 
and the city of Sunshine. Friendly St. Petersburg, 
on Florida’s beautiful Gulf Coast, has the ‘“‘Wel- 
come” mat out and is prepared to give you the va- 
cation of a lifetime. 

Never has the Sunshine City offered such a wide 
variety of recreation and entertainment to its win- 


ter visitors. Parks and playgrounds are filled with 


Visit St. Petersburg 
Kiwanis Club 


This club is one of the largest and 
most active civic clubs in St. Peters- 
burg. It meets every Tuesday and 


entertains many visiting Kiwanians 
from all parts of the United States, 
You will 


1 
enjoy Keeping up your attendance 


Canada and distant lands. 


record at the St. Petersburg Kiwanis 


Club. 





Golf 


Our five silvery 


happy people having a wonderful time. 
courses are In finest condition. 
beaches are more alluring than ever. Fishing is 
excellent. Boating, motoring, tennis, lawn bowling, 


shuffleboard —all kinds of sport are at their best. 


There’s a continuous round of entertainment to fill 
every happy hour... . open air concerts, regattas, 
parades, festivals, dog races, Big League baseball, 
theatres, social events, anything you can wish for. 
You can find accommodations to fit your needs and 
your pocketbook. Transportation costs were never 
Or don’t 


more attractive. Plan now to come. 


plan .... JUST COME! 
Send for Free Booklet 
tom A new booklet. handsomely illustrated in 


rotogravure, is waiting for you to tell you 
more about the Sunshine City. Mail this 
coupon today. 


Pe ee. ae 


A. A. Deaderick, Sec’y., | 
Chamber of Commerce, 

St. Petersburg, Florida. l 
Please send me a copy of the new St I 


Petersburg booklet 


Address 
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